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A GREAT EVENT IN RECORDED MUSIC 


AND 


superb performance of 


—THE BEETHOVEN VIOLIN CONCERTO 


HE association of Heifetz and Toscanini playing the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto, is one of the most exciting incidents in the 
history of the gramophone. It is the first time that Toscanini 
has ever conducted a concerto for recording and he has chosen 


the concerto which every musician is most anxious to hear him 
conduct, and an ideal violinist to play the solo part. 
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VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR, OP. 61 


Ist Movement (Parts | and 2) Allegro manontroppo - - - - - - = 0DB5724 
Ist Movement (Parts 3 and 4) Allegro manontroppo - - - .- - = DB5725 
Cadenza (Auer-Heifetz) 
Ist Movement (Conclusion) Allegro ma non troppo 
2nd Movement (Part |) Larghetto - - - - 
2nd Movement (Conclusion) Larghetto - - - 

DB 5727 


Cadenza (Joachim-Heifetz 
3rd Movement — Rondo (Part |) Allegro . - 
3rd Movement — Rondo (Conclusion) Allegro 


Cadenza (Joachim-Auer-Heifetz) - - 
Album No, 349. Automatic Couplings pes 882! and ‘DB 8822-25 


DB 12-inch 6/= (+ 1/4 DBS 12-inch (+ 8d tax) 
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SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


advise their customers to buy 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
RADIO AND RECORDS NOW! 


A big proportion of our stock is still 

free of tax, and you will save money if 

you will purchase while this selection 
is available 


The Music Review 


AN APOLOGY 


In presenting the first number of the second volume, the Editor offers his 
sincere apologies that it should appear three weeks behind schedule. 

There are several factors which have contributed to this and which must 
share the blame. First of all the Post Office whose service (or lack of it) 
has exasperated all of us who have had to wait for proofs, blocks, advertise- 
ment copy and kindred paraphernalia connected with production; then the 
war circumstances which have resulted in the block-makers spending a 
fortnight over work they would normally have done in two or three days; 
then the air-raid warning which has “‘lost”’ us several hours on production, 
and finally a priority printing order which just happened to filch the 
machines from under the Editor’s nose. 

For the Editor and publishers thus to exonerate themselves brings cold 
comfort, but we have done and shall continue to do our best. In these 
times such a chapter of accidents may easily repeat itself. We are going 
to press with the May issue within the next week or two in the hope that it 
may appear on time. Somebody once said that God helps those who help 
themselves—but then some people are incorrigible liars ! 
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REBUS, OVERTURE. Score and Parts for Hire. 
(Frank Bridge’s last work. 1st Performance at 
e Beecham Sunday Concert (Sir Henry 
Wood) on Feb. 23rd. 
NORSE LEGEND Full Score 5s. 
Set of Parts 4s. Extra Parts 4d. Piano Con- 
ductor 1s. 
TWO ENTR’ACTES (Rosemary and Canzonetta). 


Set of Parts 5s. Extra Parts 8d. Piano Con- 
ductor ls. 6d. 


INTERMEZZI from the play “‘ THREADS.”’ 
Set of Parts 5s. Extra Parts 6d. Piano Con- 
ductor ls. 6d. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY and CHERRY RIPE. 
For String Quartet. Score 3s. Parts 9d. each. 


DIVERTIMENTI for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and 
Bassoon. 


Score and Parts 12s. 6d. Min. Score 3s. Parts 
10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


SOUVENIR 2s. NORSE LEGEND 2s. 
AMARILLIS 2s. 


*CELLO AND PIANO 
SONATA 7s: 6d. MORNING SONG 2s. 


PIANO SOLO 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 3s. 
THREE IMPROVISATIONS 3s. 

THREE SKETCHES 3s. 

MINIATURE PASTORALS, 2 sets. Each 2s. 6d. 


ORGAN SOLO 


FIRST BOOK OF ORGAN PIECES 3s. - 
SECOND BOOK OF ORGAN PIECES 3s. 6d. 


SONGS WITH PIANO 
FIRST ALBUM OF SONGS 5s. 


Published for high or low voice. (Containing 
Come to Me in my Dreams; Love went A-Riding; 
E’en as a Lovely Flower; Mantle of Blue; Thy 
Hand in Mine). These, and numerous other 
songs, also obtainable separately. 2s. each. 
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Musical Humanism in the I6th and Early 
17th Centuries 
D. P. WALKER 


In one of the many articles which German scholars have written 
during the last twenty years on the Renaissance in music! Theodor 
Kroyer writes: 

“It must, of course, be pointed out that ‘Renaissance music’ in a 
literal sense can only be a relative conception, since at that period the 
ancient world did not provide palpable models for music (as it did for 
the plastic arts), or, at most, only the metrical and rhythmical systems of 
ancient poetry. The nature of what was then called ‘the music of antiquity’ 
is of no importance. No, it is a question of ‘Music that is filled with the 
spirit of the Renaissance’.’’® 

This assertion, that the imitation of ancient music could not possibly 
have had any practical effect on sixteenth century music, that it 
could not even have existed, is tacitly accepted by nearly all writers 
on this period. In consequence their conception of the renaissance 
in music is extremely vague and fluctuating. For in other arts 
one of its chief characteristics is generally admitted to be the strong 
influence of classical culture. Humanism may be only one aspect 
of the renaissance; but, once the two are separated, the word 
“renaissance” must either become a mere designation of a period, 
a purely chronological term, or be used to denote an aesthetic 
category which every writer can define as he pleases. Unfortunately 
the latter use of the word has prevailed. The “Music that is 


1 Most of these also discuss the use of the term ‘‘ Baroque” in musical history. 
The present writer is in agreement with Andrea della Corte and Alfred Einstein. 
The former writes (Ii Barocco e la Musica, in Mélanges de Musicologies offerts & 
M. Lionel de la Laurencie, Paris, 1933, p. 169)". . . questi esteti tedeschi non hanno 
dato una sensazione della musica che qualificano barocca, né la ragione della qualifica. 
Il loro discorso astratto resta lontano della musica. Ancora una volta lo sforzo 
di travasare un’arte in un’altra arte riesce a un puerile riconoscimento della somi- 
glianza fisionomica”’. Of this last sentence Einstein (Acta Musicologica, VII, iv. 173) 
says “‘ Ein Satz der mir ans der Seele gesprochen ist”. The term Baroque, therefore, 
is not used in this essay. 

2 Peters Jahrbuch, XXXIV, 49. “Es ist allerdings zu bemerken, dass 
“Renaissancemusik” im buchstablichen Sinne nur ein relativer Begriff sein kann, 
da die Musik damals (nicht wie die bildende Kunst) greifbare Vorbilde der Antike, 
héchstens die Metrik und Rhythmik der antiken Poesie,-zur Verfiigung hat. Was 
damals “‘antike Musik’ heisst, ist belanglos. Nein, es handelt sich um ‘Musik, 
die vom Renaissancegeist erfillt ist’.” 
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filled with the spirit of the Renaissance” varies, according to the 
writer, from Italian frottole and Palestrina® to Caccini, Peri* and 
even Monteverdi.® The “Renaissancegeist” itself is usually com- 
posed of the familiar ingredients Heiterkeit and Allgemeinheit,® or 
of close derivatives from them. These somewhat shadowy qualities 
can with little difficulty be applied to the most diverse kinds of 
music. One man’s Renaissance may be another man’s Baroque. 

If then Kroyer’s assertion could be disproved, if it could be 
shown that the music of antiquity did exercise an influence, though 
admittedly an indirect one, on sixteenth century music, a great 
service would be rendered to musical historians. These frequent 
and fruitless attempts to define the aesthetic and historical boun- 
daries of the musical renaissance would cease, and those already 
made could be forgotten. As in literature and the plastic arts the 
term renaissance would be tied to the revival of classical culture 
and the influence exercised by it. It would not necessarily be 
identified with humanism, but its use would at least be anchored 
to something stable and easily defined. 

It is certainly true, as Kroyer says, that at this period direct 
imitation of Greek music was impossible; for only one of the few 
texts we now have had been discovered and this had not been 
transcribed.? But the references to music in classical literature 
were abundant and revealing enough for the humanists to form a 
conception of ancient music that was sufficiently clear and complete 
to be imitated by sixteenth century composers. There were in 
fact many writers who did give this picture of ancient music and 
many who advised composers to imitate it, at least in part. In 
one striking instance several excellent composers did so: the 
musicians of musique mesurée a l’antique.® There are no other cases 
of such exact and ruthless imitation of ancient music, except 


%¢.g. Guido Pannain, I] Rinascimento e la Musica in Italia, Rivista Musicale 
Italiana, 1922, pp. 608-21. 

* e.g. Kroyer 0.c. 

5 e.g. Henry Pruniéres, Nouvelle Histoire de la Musique, Paris, 1934-, II, 28. 

* “ Heiterkeit—blitheness or repose, and Allgemeinheit—generality or breadth, 
are, then, the supreme characteristics of the Hellenic ideal.” Walter Pater on 
Winckelmann (The Renaissance, ed. of 1910, p. 213). 

7 The three hymns of Mesomedes from Alypius were printed in their original 
notation by Vicenzio Galilei in his. Dialogo della Musica antica e moderna, Firenza, 
1581. 
®In 1570 J. A. de Baif founded an Académie de Poésie et de Musique. The 
poetry was French verse written in classical, quantitative metres; the music followed 
these metres exactly (U = g, — = dg) and was severely homophonic. v. P-. M. 
Masson, L’Humanisme Musical, in Mercure Musical, 1907. Much of this music, 
composed by Le Jeune, Mauduit and du Caurroy, has been reprinted by Expert 
in the Mattves Musiciens de la Renaissance Frangaise (chez Senart, Paris). 
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perhaps the German metrical settings of Latin verse.? But there 
are many in which the imitation is less detailed and consistent. 
Early Italian operas” or the Balet de la Royne™ are obvious examples. 
It is also possible to find more or less certain signs of the influence 
of humanism in particular aspects of much sixteenth century 
music: chromaticism, use of the modes, treatment of text, expressive- 
ness, monodic style. 

It would be absurd to assert that the influence of humanism 
on music was in any way comparable to that on architecture or 
literature; but it was considerable enough to deserve more attention 
from modern scholars than it has yet received.” 

The main purpose of this essay is not to give examples of this 
influence, nor to estimate how strong and how widespread it was. 


® These were based on much the same rhythmic principles as musique mesurée. 
They had for the most part a purely pedagogic purpose; they were to be used as a 
pleasant method of teaching Latin quantities and metres. v. R. von Liliencron, 
Die Hovrazischen Metven in deutschen Kompositionen des 16ten Jhdts. (Viertel- 
jahvesschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1887), and Die Chorgesdénge des lateinisch- 
deutschen Schuldvamas im r6ten Jht. (V. f. Mw. 1890); B. Widmann, Die Kom- 
positionen dey Psalmen von Statius Olthof (V. f. Mw. 1889); P. M. Masson, 
L’Humanisme Musical en Allemagne au XVI siécle (Mercure Mus. 1906); H. J. Moser, 
Paul Hofhaimer, Stuttgart, 1929. 

10 y, Ambros-Leichtentritt, Geschichte dey Musik, 3e Auflage, Leipzig, Bd. IV 
(1909), and for a modern bibliography R. Haas, Die Musik des Barocks, 1928, pp. 
94, 95. 

11 y, Henry Pruniéres, Le Ballet de Cour, Paris, 1914, pp. 86 seq. 

122 Although modern writers have discussed the theories of several musical 
humanists, most of them have either, like Ambros (0.c. IV, 285-346) on Galilei, 
been very contemptuous of the humanist element in these theories, or, like Helmut 
Ludwig (Marin Mersenne und seine Musiklehre, Berlin, 1935) on Mersenne, have 
failed to make any mention of it whatever. There are, however, some quite com- 
prehensive descriptions of the theories of particular writers, especially of the 
Florentine humanists; these will be mentioned as we come to them. But even the 
best of these do not see the close relations between the ideas of all the humanists; 
a few parallels between Zarlino and Galilei, or Galilei and Doni, are all one can find. 
They also tend to overlook the logical connections between the separate parts of 
any one humanist’s theories and merely to present a disconnected series of practical 
precepts and ideas on aesthetics. The cause of this is probably their failure to 
realize that the keystone of nearly all these theories is the problem of the “effetti’’, 
i.e. the desire to revive the ethical power of ancient music (v. infra section III). 
Finally, with one exception none of them examine the classical evidence on which 
these theories were based. 

The exception is Mlle. Henriette Martin, who in a series of articles (La Camerata 
du Comte Bardi, Rev. de Musicologie, 1932, pp. 63, 152, 227, 1933, PP. 92, 141) 
has described the theories to be found in the works of Galilei, Mei, Bardi, and in 
the prefaces of Caccini and other short writings published in Solerti’s collections 
(Le Origini del Melodvamma, Torino, 1903; Gli Albori del Melodvamma, Milangq, 
1905). In the last of these articles she does attempt to indicate some of the classical 
sources of these theories, but she confines herself entirely to Aristotle and Plato 
and shows only the origin of the Florentines’ general musical aesthetic, not that of 
the more concrete details of their conception of ancient music. Apart from this 
disadvantage, these articles, though much the best and most complete of their kind, 
are concerned chiefly with the practical precepts which these humanists deduced 
from their picture of Greek music; the picture itself is neglected. Moreover, like 
all other writers on this subject, she discusses only one little group of humanists. 
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It is merely a description of sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
theories about ancient music, of the classical evidence on which 
they were based, and of the precepts derived from them, together 
with a few examples of the practical application of these precepts. 
It is intended to show the various ways in which humanism may 
have influenced sixteenth century music, and thus to make easier 
the task of estimating this influence accurately. 

The chief sixteenth century sources used are the works of 
Gafori, Glareanus, Vicentino, Tyard, Salinas, Zarlino, Galilei, Mei, 
Artusi, Cerone, Bergier, Doni and Mersenne. Although earlier 
writers than these discussed ancient music, Gafori, as Ambros 
points out, was the first to explore further into classical sources 
than the mediaeval writers on music, who confined themselves to 
the early fathers, Boethius, Cassiodorus and Aristotle.» Doni and 
Mersenne, though both are of much later date than the rest, are 
included, because they were closely attached to two great humanist 
movements of the sixteenth century, the former to the Florentine 
camerata, and the latter to musique mesurée2® They are therefore 
in the same tradition as earlier humanists, whose ideas they often 
help to explain and amplify. 

With regard to classical evidence on music, only those texts 
which were available in the sixteenth century are used. Works 
still in manuscript, which are not cited by any writer of our period, 
are assumed to have been unknown. Many very important sources 
of our knowledge of ancient music were not discovered until after 
the end of this period!’ (i.e. circa 1630). For this reason no com- 
parisons are made between sixteenth century and modern theories. 
It might still have been desirable to do so, if modern knowledge 


1%2On mediaeval humanism v. Abert’s excellent book, Die Musikanschauung 
des Mittelalters und thre Grundlagen, Halle A.D.S., 1905, pp. 149-193, 224 seq. 

4 o.c. III, 153, 154. 

15 The great difference between even very late mediaeval humanism and that of 
the renaissance can be seen in Tinctoris’ Complexum Effectuum Musices (MS., 
late fifteenth century, repr. Coussemaker, Scriptorum de Musica Medii Aevi novam 
seviem, Paris, 1876, IV, 191-200). Some of these “‘effects’”’ are the ordinary classical 
ones, so frequently recounted in the sixteenth century, but most of them are of this 
type: “Musica Deum delectat”’, ‘‘Musica diabolum fugat”, or “Musica peritos in 
ea glorificat”’. 

16 On Doni v. Ambros o.c. IV, 196 & passim, and the long excerpts from Doni’s 
writings on the Camerata in Solerti’s Origini. Mersenne was a close friend of 
Jacques Mauduit, one of the principal composers of musique mesurée, and devoted 
a great deal of space in his works to the description and praise of musique 1 mesurée 
S. e.g. Harmonie Universelle, Paris, 1636, VII, xxxi; Quaestiones Celeberrimae in 

enesim, Paris, 1623, Qu. 57, art. xv). 


17 e.g. Aristides Quintilianus, first edited by Meibom in 1652 (Mersenne, Doni 
and Salinas quote him from MS. but he is mentioned by no other writers); the 
“‘PvO@uxa Zroxeta of Aristoxenus were first discovered by Doni. 
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on this subject were sufficient. But, since there are still divisions 
of opinion on such fundamental points as the relation of metrical 
to musical rhythm, and since even now we possess only a few 
fragments of Greek music,!* one would only be comparing sixteenth 
century guesses with modern ones. 

In spite of this lack of classical sources, sixteenth century 
scholars all arrived at very much the same general conception of 
ancient music; but there were of course important details about 
which they differed. It is because of these differences of opinion 
that it is necessary to trace their theories back to the classical 
evidence on which they were based. Only by doing this is it possible 
to reconstruct the ideas of composers, such as those of musique 
mesurée, who left little or no record of their theories, and yet were 
obviously influenced by humanism. 

Apart from these differences of opinion about the exact nature of 
ancient music, the musical humanists: differed in another way. 
The degree to which they wished to reform modern music on the 
model of ancient music varied considerably. In this respect they 
fall into three groups. Gafori, Artusi, Salinas and Cerone had a 
purely scholarly interest in ancient music; they were satisfied with 
the music of their time and did not consider reforming it. Tyard, 
Galilei, Mei and Doni had an exactly opposite point of view; they 
believed that modern music was very inferior to ancient music, 
which they wished to revive as completely as possible. Glareanus, 
Vicentino, Zarlino and Mersenne are midway between the other 
two groups. They held that in certain respects only was ancient 
music superior to modern, and that, though some reforms were 
desirable, yet in many ways modern music had advanced far beyond 
ancient.” 

These differences in outlook are important, since they explain 
why two humanists, such as Galilei and Zarlino, advocated very 
different styles although both had arrived at much the same con- 
ception of ancient music. Whereas Galilei seems to be ready to 
sweep aside all polyphony in order to revive his version of Greek 


18 As Abert (Gesammelie Schriften, Halle, 1929, p. 22) says of modern research 
on Greek music, ‘‘Es gibt in der Griechischen Altertumskunde kaum ein Gebiet, 
das uns der Dirftigkeit der Quellen halber derart zur Resignation zwange wie 
dieses”’. 

19 j.e. with sixteenth-century music in general; Artusi was far from contented 
with such modernists as Monteverdi (v. Henry Pruniéres, La Vie et l’Oeuvre de 
Claudio Monteverdi, Paris, 1926, p. 58). 

% This belief in artistic progress was widespread; it appears in a violent form 
in the passage from Vicentino quoted lower (Ref. (43)]. Cf. Zarlino’ s, Coclicus’ ‘, 
and Zacconi’s classification of composers into “‘antichi’’, vecchi” and “ moderni”’, 
the last being the best (v. Kurt Huber, Ivo de Vento, Lindenberg, 1918, Kap. Ill). 


a 
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music, Zarlino would, at the most, only have wished his disciples 
to learn from the ancients how to correct some of the abuses of 
contrapuntal style. The latter was far too passionate an admirer 
of his master Adrian Willaert to desire a real musical revolution. 


II 


One of the points of difference between ancient and modern 
music which seemed to strike the sixteenth century most forcibly 
was the close union in classical times of poet and musician. As 
Baif, the founder of musique mesurée, wrote to Costeley: 

** Jadis Musiciens et Poétes et Sages 
Furent mesmes auteurs; mais la suite des ages, 
Par le temps qui tout change, a separé les troys. 
Puissions nous d’entreprise heureusement hardie, 
Du bon siecle amener la coustume abolie ’’.8 

This assertion was accepted by all the humanists. Yet the 
classical evidence for this complete union of the two arts was by 
no means conclusive. 

The classical writer most likely to produce a belief in this union 
is Plutarch, who in his historical survey of Greek music and poetry™ 
makes no distinction between the two. The poets whose innovations 
he describes appear also to be musicians, and vice versa. He makes 
no mention of nor of tromois. It was this 
work that Zarlino used as his chief authority for stating that in 
antiquity ‘il Musico non era separato dal Poeta, ne il Poeta dal 
Musico”.2> There are also numerous passages in classical literature 
which give the impression that the two arts were at least very 
closely connected; for example, Quintilian, in discussing whether 
an orator’s training should include music, argues thus: ‘Nam 
poetas certe legendos oratori futuro concesserint: num igitur hi 
sine musice?’’*6 A far moré weighty authority, Plato, also appears 


21 Ambros (o.c. III, 162) rightly emphasises this difference between the earlier 
humanists (Zarlino, Glareanus, Gafori) and the later (Galilei and Mei) ; but it was not 
~— due only to period. Tyard was a contemporary of Zarlino, and Mersenne 
of Doni. 

2 From Baif’s sonnet at the beginning of Costeley’s Musique, Le Roy and 
Ballard, 1570; repr. Expert, M. M. de la R. F. 

* Cf. Glareanus (Awéexaxopoov, Basiliae, 1547, II, xxxviii) ‘‘Poetas hercle 
veteres Phonascas fuisse, hoc est, Harmoniarum sive Modorum inventores, eosque 
modos ad carmina adaptasse, accuisseque, nemo est inter eruditos, opinor, qui 
ambigat.” 

*% De Musica, in the Moralia. 

% Istitutiont Harmoniche, Venezia, 1558, p. 80. On Zarlino v. H. Zenck in 
Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1929-30, pp. 540-78; Salvino Chiereghin in Riv. 
Mus. Ital., 1930, pp. 21-37, 204-18. 

Inst. Orat. I. x. 
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to disapprove of music and verse being separated: (he is speaking 
of the iniquities of contemporary poets) “Kal &m SiaoTrHow of 
Trointal pubuov Kal péAous xwpls, Adyous widous eis 
TE Kal 

This does show, however, that in Plato’s day the two arts were 
sometimes separated; and Aristotle does not seem to be grieved 
at the separation, saying without comment: “. . . &pyovig Kai 
Aristotle also states that epic and didactic poetry were without 
music, giving as examples Homer and Empedocles. On the other 
hand, lyric and dramatic poetry is proved to be still inseparable 
from music: 


“Elo tives [arts] al ta&o1 Tois eipnuévois, Aéywo olov 
Kal péAer Kai 7) Te THv SidvpayPixdv troinois Kai 
voyoov Kai Te Kai Kwpodia, Siapépovcr Se STi at 
tr&ow ai Se Kort& pépos’’.2° 

It is unlikely that on this evidence any humanist believed the 
two arts to have been invariably inseparable, as Baif and Zarlino 
imply ; for Plutarch was obviously describing a very remote, almost 
mythical period of Greek music. Therefore it is not surprising 
that the musicians both of Baif’s movement (musique mesurée) 
and of the Florentine camerata confined themselves to setting 
those kinds of verse considered by Aristotle as inseparable from 
music: dramatic and lyric poetry. There was no inconsistency in 
Baif and his followers writing vers mesurés® of a didactic or narrative 
kind that were meant only to be read.*! 

Nevertheless, from a humanist point of view, the union between 
dramatic or lyric poetry and music was to be as close as possible. 
Innumerable historians have emphasized the ever-growing tendency, 
throughout the sixteenth century, to unite a setting more closely 


27 Laws, B, 669 ff. “‘ox7uaTa” must mean verbal figures, as the next phrase is 
in apposition; ‘‘Xoyous must here be synonymous with 
the usual meaning “prose”’ would be nonsense in this context. 

28 Poetics, I. 

% Ibid. 

30 ;.e. French verse in classical, quantitative metres, the text of musique mesurée. 

31 The greater part of Baif’s Etvenes de Poézie Fransoése (Paris, 1574) cannot 
have been meant to be sung (v. Augé-Chiquet, La Vie, les Idées et l’Oeuvre de J. A. 
de Baif, Paris, 1909, p. 369). Mersenne writes: “Il y en a d’autres qui ont jugé 
qu’il estoit 4 propos de se servir de ces deux sortes de vers, 4 scavoir des mesurez 
sans rime, lorsqu’on les chante seulement en musique, ‘laquelle fait evanoiir leur 
rudesse et des mesurez rimez, quand on les lit sans musique”. (Harm. Univ. VI, . 
xxiii.) 


‘ 
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to its text. Musica reservata, the protestant and counter-reforma- 
tion insistence on the audibility of the text,* the vivid expressionism 
of the later madrigalists,* the Pléiade’s attempt to bring lyric verse 
and music closer together, musique mesurée, the Florentine 
camerata—in all these one can see more or less successful efforts 
to realize the same aesthetic ideal, namely, that the text should 
become an integral part of any composition. To what extent this 
ideal was a product of humanism, it is in many cases difficult to 
determine. Humanism may often have been used merely as an 
excuse for some innovation, introduced in fact for quite other reasons, 
as, for example, Fabio Fano claims with regard to the Florentines: 
“il classicismo stava in realta in quelle discussioni [della camerata] 
come mero pretesto teorico” ;°* that is, a pretext for the reaction 
against polyphonic style. But even as a mere theoretical pretext 
humanism was an important factor in the success of such movements. 
In an age when the admiration of classical culture was at its height 
the authority of Plato and Aristotle was a powerful weapon. ~ 

The union between poetry and music which Baif effected was 
an extremely close one, and in this case humanism was undoubtedly 
more than a pretext, since all the other peculiarities of musique 
mesurée can only be explained by its influence. But this union 
was very one-sided. The rhythm of the music is completely 
subjected to the metre of the verse,*” so that the musician is robbed 
of half his means of expression. In the examples of the same 
tendency that are mentioned on the preceding page this subjection 
is not so complete; but in these also it is always the music which 
has to follow the text, express its moods and reproduce its rhythm. 
There is no question of the musician dictating to the poet. 


III 


This subjection of music to verse, a realization, or rather a 
perversion, of the union believed to have existed in antiquity, 


%2 y. Kurt Huber, Ivo de Vento, Lindenburg, 1918, Kap. III; Th. Kroyer, Von der 
Musica Reservata des 16ten Jhts. (in Festschrift Heinrich Wélfflin, Dresden, 1935). 

%y, Fr. Blume, Die Evangelische Kirchenmusik, Potsdam, 1931, pp. 43, 44, 56, 
57, 74,75; Helmuth Osthoff, Einwirkung des Gegenreformation auf die Musik des 
I6ten Jhts. (Peters Jahrbuch, XLI, 32-50). 

* e.g. Di Lasso, Marenzio, Monteverdi, Gesualdo. . 

% vy, Augé-Chiquet, op. cit., pp. 302-20; Ch. Le Comte and P. Laumonier, 
Ronsard et les Musiciens du 16. stécle (Revue d’hist. litt. de la France, 1900); Julien 
Tiersot, Ronsard et la musique de son temps (Sammelbdande dey I.M.G. 1902). 

°° La Camerata Fiorentina, Vicenzo Galilei, Milan, 1934 (Vol. IV of Ist. e Mon. 
dell’arte mus. ital.) p. xlix. 

87 A long is always given the value of a minim, a short that of a crotchet, but 
these may be broken up into notes of smaller value; all voices must sing the same 
syllable at the same time. 
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is the next step in the musical theories of the humanists. It was 
not a necessary consequence of the belief in this union, since in 
uniting the two arts it would be equally reasonable to suppose 
that music should dominate poetry; nor did it have a very sound 
basis in classical authority. Its origin is in another striking dif- 
ference, real or apparent, between ancient and modern music. 

The latter is, and was in the sixteenth century, an art whose func- 
tion is to give spiritual pleasure; the former appeared to have been a 
powerful ethical and emotional force, producing almost miraculous 
effects on the body and soul of the listener. The desire to resuscitate 
the ethical quality of music is the real driving force behind the 
theory and practice of the more enthusiastic class of humanist. 
Most of the Pléiade, for example, began and ended their imitation 
of classical music with an attempt to bring serious music and verse 
closer together. But for Baif, Tyard, Galilei or Mersenne* this was 
only the first step towards the recreation of an art which should 
arouse and control passions, inculcate and preserve virtue, even 
cure disease and ensure the stability of the state.®® Now the easiest 
way to account for these “effects” of ancient music was to suppose 
that they were chiefly due to the text. By direct exhortation, or 
by vivid description and narration it is obviously possible to in- 
fluence a man’s passions and morals. Therefore, if music used the 
same means, %.e. powerfully affective language, and heightened 
them by the less definite emotional forces of melody and rhythm, 
then the effects (except the therapeutic ones) would cease to be 
“maravigliosi”, as they were so often described by the Italians, 
and would appear quite normal and natural. There were, of course, 
other ways of accounting for the effects, but the majority include 
the one just given, and it is this explanation which had by far the 
most important practical influence, since it entailed the complete 
subordination of music to text. 

Since the problem of explaining and reproducing these effects 
occupied musical humanists more than almost any other, it will 
be well to examine all the various opinions on this subject current 
in the sixteenth century. 


38 Mersenne by 1640 had renounced his humanist theory of music (v. letter of 
29th November, 1640, to Bannius, in Correspondance de Constantin Huygens, ed. 
Jonckbloet & Land, Leyde, 1882, pp. Ixxx seg.); but in the Qu. in Gen. (1623) he is 
most earnest and enthusiastic about the effects. 

8® Ambros (0.c. IV, 294) writes: ‘‘ Wenn man sieht, dass Manner, welche Gelehrte 
vorstellten, in ihrem blinden Respekt vor den Alten so weit gingen, sogar an die 
“‘Wunder der alten Musik’”’ alles Ernstes zu glauben, so bangt man wirklich fir 
ihren Verstand”. This point of view naturally makes impossible any proper under- 
standing of humanist theories on music. 
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A suitable introduction is provided by Mersenne: 


“id” refers to the effects.) ‘“‘Imprimis vero non desunt egregij Musici 
qui id falsum esse, idque ex Graecorum iactantia ortum habuisse, qui 
suas artes ad coelum usque tolebant,® & partim in famam, quae vires 
acquirit eundo, referendum esse. Alij Graecos de sua Musica asseruisse, 
quod ab ea produci desiderassent. Alij minime illud reijciunt in iactantiam, 
and mendacium Graecorum, sed in illius aetatis homines, qui adeo stupidi, 
and rudes fuerint, ut quicquid audirent, atque viderent, admirarentur, 
unde a qualicunque melodia facile, quo velles movebantur, qui proinde 
negant Graecos ita praestantes in Musica fuisse, quales eos praedicamus, 
imo nostros iam longe peritiores esse, tum quia credunt eos nunquam 
pluribus partibus seu vocibus simul concinentibus usos fuisse, tum quia 
negant eorum instrumenta nostris aequalia, quippe qui sola 4, 7, aut 8 
chordarum cithara, uel testudine usi fuerint, tum quia scientiae, & artes 
quotidie perficiuntur, nunc igitur Musica perfectior esse debet, quam apud 
Graecos, dum adhuc esset in cunabulis, & prima rudimenta a suis in- 
uentoribus reciperet ’’.4° 

The first group of sceptics which Mersenne describes must have 

been extremely rare. I have found no writer of this period who 
denies all the effects of ancient music. The nearest approach to 
this subversive attitude appears in a curious book by Pierre Le 
Loyer: Discours des Spectres ou Visions et Apparitions d’esprits. . . .* 
The author, having ascribed the invention of musical instruments 
to the Semitic races, goes on to say: 

“Que si les instruments de Musique sont anciens; l’harmonie des voix 
and concert de musique auecques les instrumens de musique joints ensemble, 
ne le sont gueres moins: & ne viennent point tant des Grecs que des 
Hebrieux & Syriens, quelquechose que la Grece vanteresse puisse dire, 


qui s’attribuant l’inuention de tous les arts, se seroit bien encore attribué 
ceste louange d’auoir trouué l’harmonie des voix ’’.@ 


According to Le Loyer, this claim of the Greeks was based on 
Pythagoras’ discovery of the proportions of intervals; he then 
remarks: ‘“‘Qui ne riroit «de ceste belle inuention de la Grece ~ 
foisonnante en mensonge?” This violent prejudice against the 
Greeks and disbelief in the excellence of their arts, is, however, 
not due to scientific scepticism, but to an equally violent prejudice 
in favour of the Hebrews.. In the rest of the chapter he is quite 
ready to believe all the effects of classical music provided that he 
can prove the Hebrews went one better. 


£9 Ou. in Gen. Qu. 57, art. i. On Mersenne v. Helmut Ludwig, Marin Mersenne 
und seine Musiklehre, Berlin, 1935; Correspondance du P. Marin Mersenne, ed. de 
Waard et Pintard, Paris, 1932. 

“ Second Edition, Paris, 1608. The first edition (1586) has only a very small 
chapter on music. 

Livre 8. Ch. iii. 


; 
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Mersenne’s second type of sceptic who believed in the effects, 
but explained them by the “stupidity and rudeness” of the Greeks, 
certainly did exist. Nicola Vicentino, having compared pytha- 
gorean with just intonation, says: 

“*. .. con la esperienza delle nostre proportioni si chiarira, che rispetto 
all’antiche le nostre sono pit, & anchora molto sonore, ma perche ne 
nostri tempi non si uede fare da Musici quelli effetti che scriuono gli Authori 
anticamente farsi, dico che uiene dalla tropp’abbondanza, e frequenza 
della Musica, che buone paiono, nientedimanco non muouano tanto come 
faceuano nel principio che furno ritrouate, perche la nouita della cosa, 
benche sia poca da molto piu admiratione, che la tanto dall’uso, poi 
accresciuta, come ne nostri tempi per la comparatione delle compositioni 
antiche, & anchor delli sonatori, si uede, che cantandole, 0 sonandole 
muoeno a riso, and ne loro tempi erano tenute bonissime, per ilche si 
conclude molto piu sapersi de Musica ne i nostri tempi che innanzi, ma per 
la abbondanza de quella esserne fatta poca stima ’’. 

Apart from the inherent weakness of Vicentino’s explanation, 
it is unlikely that at this period he would have found many willing 
to tolerate an argument so extremely insulting to Greek culture.“ 
It is indeed surprising that he should have tolerated it himself, 
since in the rest of his book he seems to be a typical moderate 
humanist. 

Even the most rational musical theorists, such as Mersenne and 
Zarlino, believe in most of the effects. The former’s opinions may 
be taken as representative of those of the average sixteenth century 
scholar. His final conclusion is that ‘‘Graecos plurima protulisse, 
quae ad suae patriae gloriam facere videbantur” and which were 
not strictly true, and ‘“‘multos harmoniae effectus longe minores, 
quam ipsi praediccauerunt”,“ but that nevertheless: 

“‘Certum est inter Graecos praestantes tibicines, fidicines, and cithar- 
oedos inuentos esse,- qui ita psallerent, ut homines ad hoc, aut illud animi 
pathema commouere possent ... Verum tamen nego rudes, & ignaros 
fuisse, quin potius ad omnium artium, and scientiarum naturalium fastigium 
peruenisse crediderim’’.‘¢ 

In the general ethical and mimetic quality of Greek music 
Mersenne most emphatically and passionately believes. He reinforces 


“T’Antica Musica ridotta alla Moderna Prattica, Roma, 1555. Libro della 
Theorica Musicale, Cap. xvi. On Vicentino v. Hermann Zenck in Th. Kroyer- 
a Regensburg, 1933, pp. 86-101 and O. Chilesotti in Riv. Mus. Ital. 1912, 

5 
~; Pa Batt cf. much later Jean Titelouze (having discussed the ancients’ modes): 

- depuis ce temps 1a, la musique a telement peu changer avec les apetitz, que 
je croy que si on nous recitoit la meilleure de leur siecle, elle nous sembleroit in- 
suportable aux oreilles”. (Letter to Mersenne, March ‘and, 1622, in Mersenne 
Correspondance, ed. cit. L, 74.) 

“ Cf. similar moderate scepticism in Zarlino’s Sopplimenti (1588), VIII, vii. 

“ Ou. in Gen. Qu. 57, art. i. 
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his belief with detailed quotations from two authors whose authority 
was undisputed: 

*‘Placet vero Musicae Graecae vim ex optimis authoribus Platone & 
Aristotele probare, quos nec Aristarchus reijcere possit, ne si musicos ipsos 
testes appellem, illos licet iniuria, neoterici repudiant” 

He begins with this statement from Plato: ‘“t& trepi tos pubyoUs 
Kal tr&oav éoti Tpdtrev PeATidveov Kal xelpdveov 
évOpmtrwv’’.4? He then summarizes the discussion, in the third 
book of the Republic, on what modes are suitable for the 
“Guardians”, who are finally allowed only the Dorian. His last 
quotation from Plato deals with the importance of early musical 
education; by its sobriety and reasonableness this passage is indeed 
a very convincing proof of the power of Greek music.“ 

Mersenne then turns to Aristotle, and in the fifth chapter of the 
eighth book of the Politics finds all that he could desire. The 
climax is reached with this quotation: 


. Tois péAcow (as opposed to painting and 
sculpture, which are only the ‘ tév onueia. . . TK yryvoyeva 
Tout’ pavepov, evbUs yap 1) THVv apyovidv SiéoTHKe 
é&Kovovtas GAAws Kal pi) auTov Exelv Tpdtrov Trpds 

He then cries out to the unbelievers: 

“Audis Philosophum? Qui manifestum esse docet ipsis cantibus 
morum imitationes inesse? Adeo ut ipsorum concentum discrimen existat, 
ut audientes diuersis modis afficiantur’’. 

Finally, having mentioned the “‘xa®apois’”’, and having shown that 
rhythms as well as melodies had ethical power, he says with 
justifiable complacency: 

“Quibus existimo me satis,ostendisse quantam vim Graecorum musica 
tam Platonis, quam Aristotelis aetate habuerit, ut iam nemo sanae mentis 
ea de re dubitare debere videatur’’. 

A firm belief in the historical truth of most of the effects of 
ancient music was, then, almost universal among the humanists. 
These effects were recounted again and again; at the same time the 


47 De Leg. VII, 798. Mersenne usually quotes in Latin; I have substituted the 
original. 

passage beginning év 7, ” and 

(Politics, VITl, v.) “ob pev yap 900s €xovat oi dé 
kai ToUTWY ot pev Poprixwrépas Tas oi 
éx pév odv tovtwy Gavepov ot Sivatae 7d THE 
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writer usually reproached contemporary musicians with their 
inability to reproduce them, as, for example, in this passage from 
Zarlino: 
**S’io non dubitassi de esser tenuto maldicente, vorrei hora 
mostrare in parte la ignoranza & temerita de alcuni Musici 
moderni: i quali, per che sanno porre insieme quattro, ouer sei 
Cifere musicali, predicano di lor stessi le maggiori cose del mondo: 
riputando nulla gli Antichi and poco istimando alcuno de i moderni 
compositori: di modo che chi loro udisse, senza dubbio direbbe, 
che ualsero Platone and Aristotele nella Filosofia. Questi alle 
volte, dopo l’hauersi lambicato il ceruello per molti giorni, pongono 
fuori alcune lor compositioni con tal riputatione, & superbia, 
che li pare hauer composto un’altra Illiade, ouero un’altra Odissea 
assai piu dotta di quella di Homero. Meschini loro si douerebbono 
pure accorgere del loro errore: percioche mai si udira, che col 
Odys. 3. mezo delle lor compositioni si habbia conseruato la puciditia & 
De Situ JThonesta di alcuna femina: come gia fece uno de gli Antichi la 
Orbis. puciditia de Clitennestra moglie di Agamennone; come lasciarono 
lib. I. scritto Homero & Strabone; ne meno si udira, che la Musica loro 

a i nostri tempi habbia costretto a pigliar le arme: come si legge 
Ad Adoles- appresso di molti, & spetialmente appresso di Basilio Magno, del 
centes. grande Alessandro: ilquale da Timotheo musico fu col mezo della 
Homil. 54. Musica sospinto ad operare un tale effetto. Non si udira ancora, 

che col canto loro habbiano fatto diuenire alcun furioso mansueto: 
In Prae- come mostra Ammonio di un giouane Taurominitano: che dallo 
dicab. accorgimento di Pitagora & dalla virti: del Musico, di furioso che 
Porphyrij. era, diuento humano & piaceuole.” 5° 


50 st. II, vii. 


(To be continued) 
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Rubbra’s Third Symphony 
A Study of its Texture 
BY 
ARTHUR HUTCHINGS 


THOSE who were disappointed of their chance to hear Rubbra’s 
third symphony during the London Promenade season last autumn, 
and who were also unable to be present at its first performance 
recently in Manchester, will be surprised at the unusually extensive 
clarification which his symphonic idiom has undergone between 
his second and third use of it. Such a process is frequently to be 
noted when a man has evolved a highly personal musical speech 
and is about to enter his period of stylistic maturity, but the abnormal 
acceleration of this stage in Rubbra’s development, covering the 
mere year or so between two symphonies, may be recognised from 
the music-type illustrations to this essay, as it was recognised by 
those who witnessed the popular enthusiasm which greeted the 
new work in Manchester; for though the second symphony was less 
tough than the first, it could hardly have been assimilated at first 
hearing by the average concert-goer; in its course were no plain 
homophonic passages like those seen in Ex. 2 or Ex. 6 of my frag- 
ments. The style of the third symphony clearly marks a period, 
and from what I have seen of the composer’s next work in this form, 
of which two movements have neared completion, his technique 
is moulded to serve his expressive purposes for some time to come 
without great idiomatic change. 

I wrote an article on this third symphony in The Musical Times 
for last September; my reason for writing a second time upon the 
same subject is that I have recently tried to trace the elements 
from which Rubbra distilled his stuff. Personal acquaintance with 
the composer has given little help, for Rubbra seems to have no 
special heroes among the classics. If he is unusually familiar with 
the great polyphonic scores, with the vocal writings of medieval 
and renaissance masters, with the best of composers so inadequately 
explored as Monteverdi, Sandro Scarlatti, or the men of Bourbon 
France, it is because he sees these people in right relation to others 
and is not influenced by the disproportionate spaces given to them 
in histories of music. Though a contrapuntist, he has as much 
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admiration for a bad contrapuntist like Beethoven as he has for 
Bach himself; indeed Rubbra’s tastes have seemed to me too 
generous, too catholic, and he has often asked me to listen to what 
I have thought dull efforts by composers of all periods; his silence 
at my irresponsiveness on these occasions has expressed all Daddy 
Wordsworth’s contempt for Peter Bell—‘‘Minds that have little 
to bestow find little to perceive”! Wherever a composer has some- 
thing to say, Rubbra has patience to hear; hence his fondness for 
Beethoven at his most turgid and Teutonic rather than for those 
composers so fashionable between our two wars, the countering 
of whose points, aptly described as “errant weevils in cheese”, 
seems intended to justify a man’s existence by showing that he 
labours; he is doing something if not saying anything or getting 
anywhere. In cold weather at my kindergarten we were made to 
play a game called Busy Bees, the chief rule of which was that any 
little bee who stopped buzzing, shuffling, or waving his wings, also 
stopped a good slap from “ Gov”. Fashion may turn the wheel 
of snobbery till any new composer, whether he has anything to 
say or not, is given credit if he can be calléd “primarily contra- 
puntal”’; the tunes of Moody and Sankey must be deplored while 
the idle thoughts of a busy bee must be admired. Counterpoint 
in itself need have no artistic value whatever, may convey no per- 
sonal impress, may differ from another sample only in the length 
of the piece or the density of the pattern, as do two specimens of 
lace. For this very reason, counterpoint was the chosen occupation 
of the disciples of Gebrauchsmusik, who wanted something with a 
utilitarian, not an expressive purpose, and who knew that the tonal 
relations of two plain chords committed them to a musical speech 
which was already emotionally conditioned. Yet counterpoint may 
be as powerful a vehicle of personal utterance as is the most homo- 
phonic writing; this can be shown by comparing the Ricercare 
from the Musical Offering with a Purcell String Fantasia, or the 
Jupiter finale with the Sehr Grosse Fuge. At the same time it is 
more difficult to describe a contrapuntal idiom not yet familiar to 
the reader than it is to compare harmonic schemes whose units are 
already docketed in text books; the time-honoured phrases of the 
programme note: “bustling semiquaver passage”, “plaintive 
comment of the hautboys”, are attempts to convey effects which, 
like the odour of violets or the taste of onions, are incommunicable 
except by direct experience. It is well, therefore, to emulate 
Tovey, who scorned not the fragment, but used it that he might 
act as showman to music which we thought we knew. 
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Consider then the extracts marked A and B in my list, and try 
to think of any but one of our native contemporaries who would 
not surprise us by sending either texture to press to-morrow. 
They happen to come from a string work whose date of composition 
is roth June, 1680, the first of a series of works, any page of which 
would have suited my present purpose; a glance at the first Rubbra 
extracts (Exx. I and 2) may show that the parallel I am about 


Ex.1 (1st,MVT.) 
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to draw is not wildly fantastic. The Purcell String Fantasias are 
the last sample of lengthy and expressive English counterpoint 
to use as a stalking horse; Dr. Whittaker asks why, after Purcell’s 
death, “his enrichment of harmony became like a river losing 
itself and disappearing in desert sands”: it is my faith and hope 
that the river is coming out again after some two hundred and fifty 
years, albeit flanked by more crowded modern scenery. Purcell’s 
writing im this style sounds so modern, whereas the neologisms of 
the Frenchified Purcell, like those of Gesualdo, seem merely ‘quaint’. 
I was told in my youth, by a gentleman who did not know the 
sonatas and fantasias, that these ‘‘were not the real Purcell” but 
essays in the archaic, that Purcell was looking back with affection 
to an art of the past, either for discipline’s sake, or to please folk 
like old Mace. But Purcell was not that sort of man; he was no 
Bach or Gibbons, whose affectionate conservatism led each to 
become a sort of glorious Indian Summer more prolific than the 
authentic season. The astounding thing about the fantasias is 
that they are, of all Purcell’s works, the most sincerely impassioned, 
the least mannered and the least archaic. (I am no detractor 
from convention and “stylism”; one who receives his greatest 
musical experience from Mozart is the last to disparage man- 
nered art.) The square-metred homophony of renaissance Italy 
and Bourbon France was taken up by Purcell not merely because, 
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as some have said, he knew which way his bread was buttered, 
but because he was healthily the child of his age, and revelled 
in the new orchestral noises, the expressionism and juxtaposed 
dynamics which were precluded by the style of the fantasias. 
What delights us in the fantasias is their freedom of expression— 
that very freedom which Rubbra, also the child of his age, has 
found by a directly reverse process. 

For in our day we began with a highly mannered idiom, or 
rather a choice of artificial styles themselves reactionary to heavy 
German romanticism and the pretty modalism and insular poetastery 
of some of Stanford’s pupils. Pieces like Music for Orchestra 
opened the windows and we were grateful as we breathed the fresh 
air; but we soon wanted warmth—not necessarily the old stuffy 
warmth. Little warrith was forthcoming till Walton’s Viola 
Concerto. That both freedom and warmth are possible in a highly 
mannered idiom is shown by such great achievements as those of 
Pope or Mozart, and one of the supreme pleasures of reader or listener 
is to see the man under the idiom; so that if any listener who is 
deeply moved by the slow movement of Walton’s Symphony or 
the closing pages of the Viola Concerto finds other places in this 
composer’s work which show neither warmth nor freedom, he must 
be careful not to make the mistake of putting the blame entirely 
upon a mannered idiom. That particular modern idiom is useful 
for two purposes, for rhetoric and for humour; both qualities have 
place in symphonic work but are not its basic norm—its blank 
verse, so to speak. Now it may be noticed that, though there is 
little affinity between Walton and Rubbra, one tune from the 
Viola Concerto, the very first one, in six-four time, is of the flowing, 
vocal type, free of arresting intervals or rhythmic quirks, and 
might well have come from Rubbra’s pen. Is it remarkable, 
therefore, that, in the lovely closing pages of the work, Walton is 
driven to bring back this tune from the first movement, and at the 
same time, to liquefy and slow up the mannered, witty, almost 
bizarre theme of the finale itself. It was fine music of this kind 
which put Rubbra’s first solid, grim work out of popular hearing; 
for, despite his Latin-sounding name, Rubbra’s nature is that of 
John Bull himself—solid, genial, but not witty; the bon mot is as 
rarely in his mouth as in his score, and I cannot help recalling a 
conversation which it has taken me some time to understand. 
We were talking about a certain composer, whom I found “in- 
teresting” and “fascinating”, though by no means “moving”. 
Rubbra said ‘“‘J just can’t see anything there but the sounds. I’m 
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rather sorry for him, because he is a very nice man personally, 
and he may suffer badly when the mob turns from its favourite’. 
“But you must admit, he’s clever”. “What do you mean? How?” 
“Well . . . don’t you think his manipulation of technique . . . his 
rhythms, for instance, clever?” “Why? What does he get across 
by them?” ‘You don’t seem to understand me. (I thought 
Rubbra was merely being silly or awkward or tenacious; I have 
since learnt that he would make a poor shot at deliberate silliness, 
can be obstinate, but is entirely without musical jealousy). Surely 
you will admit that some composers are interesting even if they 
get little across?” “I’m afraid in that case they don’t interest 
me’’. “Well, then, put it the reverse way. Are there not great 
composers whom you would not call exactly clever? Schubert, 
for instance?” ‘Schubert! What about the perfect song accom- 
paniment, time after time; what about .. . I still don’t know what 
you mean by the word....” Now I quote that conversation, not 
as tittle-tattle to lighten a solid account, but because it reveals 
a great deal about Rubbra musically. A composer’s job is to 
“get something across”, to say something. If he doesn’t, according 
to Rubbra, he can’t be clever, he does not interest. 

Thus, while his contemporaries took a post-graduate course in 
the new rhetoric, Rubbra chose to go over with an adult mind the 
old prose and poetry of the classical school lessons. He found his 
freedom and warmth only as he found himself, and ceased to write 
as a pupil sending himself willingly to school. He did not burst 
comet-like upon the musical world; his early work shows only 
school ideals of craftsmanship, more and more tempered with 
experiment—he learnt much from Holst’s genius in this respect— 
until, with the symphonies, the ability for long, disciplined thinking 
made his texture glow with that rich flame of poetry and dignified 
emotion which makes it hard to hide the conviction: ‘This is he 
that should come”. It is also hard to resist a comparison’ of 
Rubbra’s virile self-fashioned utterance with that of other sturdy 
Englishmen like Blake, Borrow and Cobbett, who are wrongly 
described as “self-taught”, and whose works, by what seems 
coincidence, are favourites with Rubbra; like him, they were im- 
pelled only by the will to speak, and to do so with clearness, which 
is only a longer way of saying that they had inspiration and developed 
technique. 

Let us now examine that technique. The phrase to which 
Schubert sets ‘Who is Sylvia?” is echoed six times in the stanza, 
not by real sequences but by imitative variants, the last being the 
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semiquaver glide of the first “she might be”. Schubert was probably 
unconscious of the facts I am noting, as he was, no doubt, unaware 
of what seems to us a masterly stroke of ingenuity in the last line 
which, but for the leap of one octave up and another down, would 
tamely step from dominant to tonic with repeated notes on each 
degree of the ascending tetrachord. (The reader may see the 
significance of the conversation on cleverness.) In the opening 
of Rubbra’s symphony (Ex. 1) we find the same easy variation; 
compare the soprano phrases A.1, A.2 and A.3, or the answering 
alto parts B.1, B.2 and B.3. Such marks of mature expression 
Rubbra fails to see as ‘‘cleverness”; and to him, I suppose, the 
first tonal adventure, in the fifth bar, is not a polyphonic manipula- 
tion, certainly not a prepared modulation, but the first impulsive 
ranging of musical thought after there has been statement and 
varied re-statement. The end of this thought, twenty-six bars 
later, is seen in Ex. 2 where there begins the line of chords which 
could hardly have occurred in earlier Rubbra. The passage marked 
“A”, cadential to the old texture and initial to the new, illustrates 
Tovey’s maxim: “Any lyric idea that is to go into sonata form 
must have open ends”. The phrase ““B” slipped into each cadence 
keeps open the other end, and is the obvious “point” which the 
composer uses to launch the resumed contrapuntal texture. It is 
merely an inspired use of schoolroom advice. 
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That Rubbra has a fertile invention, together with a sense of rhetoric 
and drama when they are needed, can be seen from Exx. 3 and 4, 
which are found not so far away as might be expected from the 
main textures we have been discussing. These two points of 
departure are very little developed, and their presence leads one 
to discuss a feature of Rubbra’s symphonic style which again harks 
back to Purcell. 

There is a parallel between the conservatism and the licence of 
the two musicians. Their “points” vindicate the old polyphonic 
ideal of conjunct movement made interesting by occasional leap; 
both men are fond of the same gambits in the school lists; Rubbra’s 
scherzo takes notable flight in one part of its course by the old 
device of augmentation, so beautifully exemplified in my first 
Purcell extract. Among the variations which form Rubbra’s finale 
(which, for all their magnificence, I see no point in discussing here) 
is one showing the theme inverted and treated in strict canon. 
Yet wherever Rubbra shows his devotion to school methods, there 
are simultaneous licences which—and this is remarkable—are of 
the very same nature as those which give Purcell’s counterpoint 
so individual a stamp. For in what ways does the older master 
show that tempering of his affection for the principles of counter- 
point laid down by Fux and Albrechtsberger which reveals the 
artist rather than the scholar? First, his imitations of points 
are not necessarily strict; sequences may be real or not, and the 
devices of augmentation or inversion do not entail an exact copy 
of intervals; at any place, a canonic imitation may cease to resemble 
its parent and grown longer, larger or more blowsy. Purcell’s 
admired basses frequently make bold imitation of a point in dis- 
regard of school rules concerning the chord allowable upon accents; 
a six-four on the first of the bar is no sin, and the fourths at points 
of rest in Ex. 2 are not meant by Rubbra as a pose of naughtiness ; 
they are easy and spontaneous, though it is to be doubted whether 
he, any more than Purcell regards quartal harmony as equally 
concordant with tertian. 

To those who ask: “Does not this licence lead to what we had 
from the Austrian atonalists?’”’ I would answer: “Not while it is 
felt as licence’. Critics have found Rubbra’s work remarkable for 
its firm insistence upon tonality; both in Purcell and in Rubbra 
the contrapuntal licences are often taken in order to make a tonal 
adventure, though their purpose is most easily explained by reference 
to the blocks of chords such as those (Ex. 2 and Ex. B) which are easy 
to follow. The contrapuntal licence goes hand in hand with the 
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harmonic licence and is a measure, not of the composer’s impatience © 
with tonal centres, but of his affection for them; the liberties to which 
I am drawing attention have the same purpose as Palestrina’s 
suspensions and leaps, included so that concord and conjunct 
movement may be the more satisfying and restful by contrast. 
Passages of deliberately vague tonality, akin to those of Brahms 
in which diminished sevenths abound, are specially chosen by 
Rubbra for places which precede either the marked establishment 
of a new tonal centre or the marked return to an old one. Let 
the reader peruse or play (very slowly, please!) the opening of the 
slow movement, Ex. 6; it will be seen that a composer of 1940 


uses the poor old diminished seventh at B as a mild echo, a foot- 
hill, so to speak, to the more arresting lurch from tonality made 
at A. Here is no deliberate scorning of a chord whose stock fell 
low after its boom in Liszt’s day, neither is the chord by any means 
characteristic of Rubbra; it is used when it alone serves its purpose, 
as the despised dominant seventh is used in the fourth symphony, 
now being composed. 

However unconscious Rubbra may be of his technical con- 
servatism, I feel that a musician of this nature has been so long 
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wanting after our period of fluidity and experiment, that we should 
have waited for his arrival from gbroad had he not grown among 
us. Weare fortunate in that the range of his thought is so extensive 
while he consolidates as regards technique. Moreover, it is necessary 
for any man who is to stay a long course of symphonic writing 
that he find fluency—freedom is not enough—early in life, even 
though time will make great stylistic changes in his musical speech. 
It is when we come to consider Rubbra’s problems specifically as a 
symphonist that we must drop all comparisons with contrapuntists 
for whom such problems did not obtain. The main problem with 
most young composers—and Rubbra is very young to have solved 
it so satisfactorily—is that of economy of material; a little while 
ago I used the phrase ‘“‘blank verse” as representing a technique 
analogous to the broad coarse-spun texture which has failed so 
many composers whose short works have put them in a high rank. 
The analogy may be pushed a little further to make the meaning 
more vivid. Though one small lyric, Take O take those lips away, 
embodies the summit of emotional poignancy in Measure for Measure, 
the birth and swelling of the same emotion has to be spread over 
a scene, a whole act, perhaps most of a whole play, has to be generated 
by more than one character and be offset by contrary or parallel 
emotions; and for this purpose blank verse is the medium which 
does not become incandescent at the first couplet, nor possibly 
at the hundred-and-first. The proof of similar economy in a 
symphony can be tested only by complete performance, though 
any connoisseur of symphonic writing would be impressed by the 
very opening of the work we are discussing here. The wise-crack, 
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the neat modulation, the pretty but self-sufficient rhythmic trick 
have little place in this economy., Since one cannot quote a whole 
movement, one may select a passage which, though self-sufficient, 
and not related thematically to a movement, shows exquisite 
economy and command of broad style. 

The passage quoted at Ex. 5 is the epilogue to Rubbra’s first move- 
ment, and just as the epilogue to a drama may employ a memorable 
length of blank verse while not furthering the action—its matter 
may be philosophic comment on human behaviour in general— 
so this passage, despite its slender connexion with the main subject- 
matter of the movement it follows, seems to be a fine sample of the 
idiom most fitted for lengthy and dramatic expression. 

The shift in the horn octaves from B to C which marks the 
height of poignancy in this passage illustrates as vividly as any I 
could quote why Rubbra will be among the last to let slip the im- 
plications of tonality while no effective alternative to its expressive 
power is forthcoming. The human mind is so constituted that 
pleasure is perceived only by recognition of the existence of ‘pain; 
we speak of a sweet apple or a fine day only because apples may be 
sour and days dull. In music, the satisfaction of concordant 
rest is most intense at the end of a fugue, with its long struggle of 
contrapuntal unrest ; as Ernest Newman pointed out a few Sundays 
ago, the most noteworthy portrayals of serenity in music do not 
employ plain chords but a “restless ecstasy” of parts; as we think 
of Bach’s Sanctus, Gluck’s spirits in Elysium, or Newman’s examples 
from Parsifal, Lohengrin or the Vaughan Williams Dona nobis 
pacem, somebody is sure to say “‘yes, but what of the heilige 
dankegesang from the Lydian Quartet?” Here in those chords 
which employ the sharp Lydian subdominant and bring relief at the 
cadences is the harmonic counterpart of restlessness. The pleasure 
is still that of relief, as much as in the passing notes and suspensions 
of Palestrinian counterpoint. Mozart makes wonderful use of 
this source of emotion when he delays a threatened cadence over a 
dozen bars or more; I know of few more emotional movements 
than the second of the Prague Symphony or of Beecham’s favourite 
little C major (K.338) with the three movements—merely on 
account of this trick of postponement. Now if you banish tonality, 
you not only banish the nostalgia for key, but also that for con- 
cordance in counterpoint, for if there be no tonal centre, intervals 
have no standard of concord and discord—they are just intervals. 
The extract which I cannot forbear taking from the opening of 
Rubbra’s fourth symphony (Ex. 9) shows again his love of the 
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Ex.9 (FOURTH SYMPHONY) 


principle behind tonality together with a use of it which is novel 
without protesting its novelty; the “home” which he establishes 
for his harmony, and to which he makes his emotional return, 
happens to be, not the tonic chord, but the dominant seventh, 
which we were taught had a “telescopic” effect, and always required 
resolution! This is one of the few effects in Rubbra’s work which 
has any likeness to anything in Sibelius; to me, few criticisms 
of Rubbra’s work are more ridiculous than those which see any 
spiritual affinity between his typical writing and that of Sibelius. 
The Finn is a giant tone-poet, behind whose symphonies one always 
feels the presence of the figures and scenery of saga; he began as a 
tone-poet. Rubbra would have been quite happy had he lived in 
the days when one’s largest conceptions had to take such forms as 
the Missa Assumpta est Maria or the Forty-part Motet. 

It will be readily understood that a man with Rubbra’s outlook 
has little use for iconoclasm which would rob us of all sensation 
but the recognition of types and masses of sound—the limit of a 
cow’s reactions to the extent and richness of her pasture. In our 
more Swiftian moods we may think it our fate rather than our 
fortune to appraise other features of a landscape than its economic 
or eupeptic possibilities; yet we may question the sanity of those 
who treat us as cows though it is not in their power to effect a 
metempsychosis from man to cow. Why should a man buy music 
paper, dirty it with notes in a semblance of that musical form 
which was derived from the emotional phenomena of concord 
and tonality, hire a building in which we indulge the aesthetic 
emotions and then try to diddle us of the only sensations we pay 
our money for? The Gebrauchsmusik fellows were not so silly; 
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if one of them happened to write ceremonial music for the open- 
ing of a public lavatory by the fiihrer, and if his modesty made 
him forego the concert hall with its traditional silence for music, 
then the only folk to blame for the inclusion of ceremonial music 
in a concert programme are the concert-givers and the stupid public 
who will neither boo nor walk out. Strange that the same public 
behaves so differently at “Prom” and football match! The pure- 
form mongers want tennis without net, boundaries and court. 
(We do not mind a game without net or court, but it should not be 
called tennis, nor fugue either.) The Rubbras commandeer court and 
apparatus with greed; nor are they content with one kind of game. 
Let’s try a game with this rule or that boundary more strictly 
observed, and with that one relaxed, they say; Rubbra happens to 
be unusual in his love for the oldest form of game. He may like 
a smaller court, a different: ball or a larger net from time to time, 
but there is one rule which has hardly commended itself to instru- 
mental composers for a long time but which he embraces with 
enthusiasm. 

That rule is the very old one that the parts of contrapuntal 
texture must be vocalin nature. The origin of this trait in Rubbra’s 
make-up, I cannot explain, especially as I dislike his songs and find 
all his short work as duil as his large-scale work is thrilling. Purely 
instrumental writing, such as that of the first bar in Ex. 3, is as 
rare and, be it noticed, as vigorously primitive, as Monteverdi’s 
fanfares; the rhetorical passages in the symphony resemble those 
of an epic song; surely the repeated crotchets in Ex. 4 suggest 
vehemently declaimed words, and come from the days of vocal 
counterpoint. I do not put forward the absurd claim that Rubbra’s 
instrumental writing could all be performed by voices; but there is 
very little of it that could not be translated to the voices supposing 
them to be of instrumental range and agility. It is this which 
distinguishes Rubbra from Holst, Sibelius or Bloch—and to his 
immediate advantage with the general public; for, if one can imagine 
oneself singing an instrumental passage as it were with a Gargantuan 
voice, one is quite sure that one has fully learnt the passage and 
that one is meeting its full expressive demands in the way only 
possible when one sings. Rubbra is himself aware of this, and, 
though not wilfully tenacious of a peculiarity which he regards 
as a phenomenon pure and simple, not as a virtue or a defect, I 
shall be interested to see for how long the peculiarity persists so 
conspicuously. While actually composing, and while playing over 
his symphonies, Rubbra finds himself singing, or rather vocalising, 
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the main parts, so that whatever changes his style undergoes in 
the years to come, I feel that this attitude towards composition 
cannot change; it cannot help but leave permanent influence on 
some elements in his idiom—rhythm for instance, and the prevalence 
of conjunct movement, the employment only of intervals grateful 
to the voice and capable of vocal reproduction. Here again is 
that curious obedience to the spirit of the most ancient laws of 
musical composition, together with the unhesitating alteration of 
their letter when it suits a particular purpose. 


Ex.7 and. MVT. SCHERZO 


Ex. 7, which shows the opening of the scherzo, makes it clear 
that these ideals can be in Rubbra’s mind even when working at a 
movement so traditionally instrumental as the child of the minuet 
and dance. Yet do we not find ourselves in the fa-la-la atmosphere 
of the Tudor Ballet or the older frottole? If there is any doubt, 
let us turn to the second tune of this scherzo (Ex. 8) with its sug- 
gestion of Sally go round the moon or some other nonsense rhyme 
of childhood. In all Rubbra’s work I can think of no rhythm 
made artificially complex by conscious juggling with the recalci- 
trancies of metre and accent. So mild yet stimulating a cross- 
rhythm as that in Ex. 3 (second half of the quotation) shows the 
extreme of Rubbra’s desire for rhythmic sententiousness, and 
many an old motet and madrigal goes as far and farther; indeed 
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some of the Elizabethans had the same love for rhythmic ingenuities 
that we have seen in our day from Walton and Lambert, who were 
indeed driven to some such course if only in protest against the 
smug, mellifluous periods of their predecessors of the tone-poem 
school; but if climaxes and subsidiary climaxes are to cover some 
length of texture, the manipulation of ingenious rhythms has to 
be directed towards a purpose not inherent in their origin, namely 
the simulation of a lengthy musical economy. 

While Rubbra could never have written Fagade, his symphonic 
idiom is not a matter of simulation but of natural speech. In the 
most grinding parts of the First Symphony, some of us saw that 
Rubbra was that rare thing, the natural symphonist; he was using 
the right kind of ntaterials and forcing them to fulfil the right kind 
of conception. His difficulty was simply that a man in his twenties 
needs practice before material and conception are simultaneously 
born; one feature is common to all four symphonies, and, though 
it gives me a laugh behind the composer’s back each time I meet it, 
I hope it will remain to the last of his symphonic works; I mean 
what can be called the Rubbra crescendo. This occurs usually 
just before the moment of reprise. Its characteristics are a moving 
bass in slow or fast descending scales, the use of some tonal centre, 
the equivalent of a pedal-point at a similar structural position in 
a fugue, the persistence (usually reinforced by drums) of a figure 
derived from previous counterpoint, such as JJ JJ J, a middle part 
on horns or violas which maintains a counter-rhythm, and the 
soaring of a huge vocal ondoyance on octave-fiddles, etc., over the 
top. Such a passage may last for half-a-hundred bars without 
moving from its tonal centre; then, without break of tempo, the 
whole thing bursts; as the drums and brass suddenly become 
silent the long-deferred key-change occurs and the first singing 
theme is back upon us kefore our excitement has given us the 
chance to hear it. May there be many more Rubbra crescendos 
in the offing! 


* * * * * * 


[Readers who would be interested in a gramophone recording 
of Rubbra’s Third Symphony, or of any other important modern 
work such as Moeran’s Symphony in G minor, are invited to 
submit their suggestions to the Editor.] 


Mozart Manuscripts at Cambridge 
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WHATEVER else the third decade of this twentieth century may 
come to be noted for in musical history, it will surely be especially 
remembered as having seen the climax of a revival of Mozart’s 
music in England. Not only were a great variety of his works 
given at general concerts, but in addition to two performances of 
Idomeneo and two of Tito (all due to amateur enterprise), these 
years saw the rise of the Glyndebourne opera, and of the Cambridge 
theatre concerts in London, which were both originally devoted wholly 
to Mozart. Many little known masterpieces have been rehabilitated, 
among them the Schauspieldirektor and the Adagio and Fugue for 
strings. His chamber music as a whole was well represented, with 
the exception of four of his greatest works of this type. The two 
last string quintets (K 593 and 614) have not received more than 
three or four performances between them, and the two four-hand 
piano sonatas (K 497 and 521) have not been played at all in the 
nineteen-thirties. It is unlikely that these works will be heard 
any more frequently in the future than they have been in the past, 
so one must be content with studying them in score,* supplementing 
this by reference to the original manuscripts where possible. For 
there is almost always something to be learned from the latter about 
Mozart’s method of composing, his second thoughts and consequent 
corrections, and the inaccuracies in the standard editions of his 
music. The autographs of three of the above works (the two 
sonatas and the earlier quintet) which happen to have come together 
in the town of Cambridge, well exemplify these points. 
The quintet in D (K 593) is a fine virile work, with many passages 
of profound and in their way surprising beauty, and it is hard to 
understand why it is neglected. Its autograph sheds light on the 
development of certain characteristics of Mozart’s late style, and 
also shows that the music was conceived as a whole and written 
in no spirit of uncertainty or apathy as were the quartets in B flat 


* There is a fine recording of K 593, played by the’ Pro Arte Quartet with 
Alfred Hobday (His Master’s Voice, DB 3090-2). [Ep.] 
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and F (K 589 and 590),1 which were composed six months before. 
The autographs of these exhibit varying styles of handwriting in 
different shades of ink, with many corrections, all indicative of 
false starts and proof of the work being more than once taken up 
and put aside again. That of the quintet, on the other hand, is 
firm and uniform, with comparatively few extensive corrections. 
In general style it resembles the autographs of works composed 
about 1786. An interesting point occurs in the second bar of the 
opening Jarghetto. Mozart has inserted the expression mark dolce, 
which was rightly engraved in the first edition published by Artaria 
in 1793 (plate-no. 428). Yet it has been left out ever since, though 
it is usually printed at the corresponding place in the coda. It is 
noteworthy that Mozart uses dolce infrequently. Indeed, his 
editors have felt it necessary to supply it in many places in his 
works. But in the last two years of his life, he reverted, for various 
reasons, to the pure cantilena style of his melodies of the 1770’s, 
at which time he was under Italian influences, and naturally had 
use for this and similar marks of expression. In general it is of 
great importance for the right interpretation of such subtle and 
sensitively written music as Mozart’s quartets and quintets that 
marks of expression, indications of crescendo and staccato, and of 
phrasing, should be meticulously printed and observed in accordance 
with the composer’s intentions. But here only some of the more 
important aberrations can be pointed out, since this article is not 
the place for a detailed collation of the MSS. with the various editions, 
which would be of doubtful value. For players and publishers of 
chamber music are a conservative race, if only for economic reasons, 
and it is unfortunately improbable that any new recension of 
standard works would be widely adopted. 

However, for nearly one hundred and fifty years the first move- 
ment of this D major quintet, has been wrongly played in the matter 
of the trills which are such a striking feature of the allegro section. 
There are nineteen occurrences of the opening theme (in bars 22, 
34, 64-67, 106, 145, 157-162, 189-192, 253) played by two instru- 
ments at various intervals. Current editions print the trill on the 
second note, a dotted crochet, for both instruments. But the 
autograph shows clearly that only in five places (bars 65-67, 192, 


1 Further details of these and of the autographs of the six quartets dedicated 
to Haydn are given in my article on ‘‘ Mozart’s Autographs in the British Museum” 
in Music & Letters (July, 1937). I am indebted to Mr. Paul Hirsch for his 
kindness in allowing me to study the manuscript of the quintet and the single 
sheet of sketches which are in his possession, and for giving me some bibliographi- 
cal information. 
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253) did Mozart write trills for two instruments. In the first three 
he omitted to delete one trill, but did so in the last two, removing 
those in the second and first viola respectively. Elsewhere he 
gave the trill to the higher note of the interval alone, and this was 
his undoubted intention for the whole movement. The first Artaria 
edition agrees exactly with the MS. save in bar 64, where it has a 
trill on the first viola. The source of error is the later Artaria 
edition (plate-no. 1944), for here the above nineteen bars have a 
second trill given to the lower instrument in each case, and this 
has been retained in all subsequent editions, including the Breitkopf 
and Hartel Gesamtausgabe. The effect of it in performance is to 
produce a thickness of tone which is quite alien to the timbre and 
spirit of Mozart’s works of this period. Moreover throughout the 
first movement of the quintet in E flat (written four months later), 
he used trills freely, but gave them only to one instrument at a 
time. This work has been correctly printed, from the first edition 
onwards. Thus of the two violas opening the work, only the first 
executes the trill. It is very probable that Mozart wrote thus 
because he was pleased by the clarity of effect in his earlier quintet, 
where nevertheless posterity has ignored his intentions; and these 
two quintets are typical of all Mozart’s late music, in which there 
is a great increase of trills and turns of all sorts. They show that 
he had come to be quite as much attracted by music as a unity of 
pure sound as when he made it an elaborately diversified medium 
for the expression of deep emotion. 

All through this quintet in D there are some very interesting 
examples of his second thoughts. In bars 171 and 174 of the first 
movement the dotted minims D and E respectively in the first 
violin part were originally written F and G. In the coda, bars 
254, 255, of the same part originally stood an octave higher, and the 
first bar of the triplet scale in bar 257 was quite different, running 


. 
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Ex.6 Ex.6 


Ex. 1 before it was altered to Ex. 2. In the andante bars go and 91 
should be printed Ex. 3 and not Ex. 4 as they stand in the Breitkopf 
edition. The Eulenburg score leaves out the trills, as well as having 
the staccato notes wrong. This graceful phrase Ex. 5 in the trio origin- 
ally ran Ex. 6. In its first form it lacks the polish and charm which 
it acquires when put under a single phrase mark, thus becoming 
the personification in sound of a perfect curtsey. The rising 
arpeggios given to the ‘cello in the second part of the trio were 
originally written a third higher, and it is a nice point of harmony 
that Mozart gave the ’cello three G’s in bar 74, thus doubling the 
second violin an octave lower, but later substituted three C’s. 

In the finale the first phrase of the opening subject originally 
took the form of a straight chromatic scale all through the move- 
ment, Ex. 7. It was surely one of Mozart’s happiest inspirations to 
change it at every occurrence to Ex. 8, so giving it a vigour and 
snap which it lacked in its original form. It is probable that his 
impulse to make this alteration came from noticing in the course 
of his revision the last bars of the trio, Ex. 9, where he had deliber- 
ately avoided a chromatic scale. Apart from this, the only other 
extensive correction in the movement is round about bar 200, 
where the introduction of the second subject seems to have caused 
some difficulty, particularly in relation to the second violin. 


In the same collection as the autograph of this quintet is a single 
leaf, one of the few still extant which appear to have served Mozart 
as a kind of sketch-book. On this, in addition to two vocal canons 
(K 507, 508), he commenced what he intended to be a complete 
finale for his great E flat piano quartet (K 493). This is evident 
from the fact that, although he only got as far as the eleventh bar 
of the piano part before breaking off, he had written the key, clef, 
and name for the three strings. This is probably the only piece 
by Mozart for which two drafts have come to light, in addition to 


__________} 
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the final version. For another single leaf, in the British Museum, 
has a sketch for this movement.? It differs from what Mozart 
finally wrote in only a few, but significant details. The Cambridge 
sketch is a different conception, but several characteristic phrases 
in it, such as those in bars 6 and 7, were remoulded for use in the 
movement as we now have it. 


Ex.10 Cambridge Draft 


In the Fitzwilliam Museum there are five Mozart manuscripts. 
In actual bulk those of the two four-hand piano sonatas take 
precedence. That of the sonata in F has been badly stained by 
damp to a dark brown colour. The work was obviously written 
with great care, the finale especially bearing copious evidence of 
revision. Most of the phrasing was added after the actual notes 


2 It was once owned by Mozart’s son Karl, and ultimately came to be bound 
up in a collection of concert programmes, press cuttings, photographs, etc., relating 
to a nineteenth-century amateur musical society, the Wandering Minstrels. From 
the absence of clef and key (which can, however, be supplied without misgiving), 
and from the almost illegible scrawl, it is most probably a jotting of a sudden in- 
spiration. The melodic line runs singly for 48 bars; from bar 38-45 there are two, 
and from bar 46-48 three, other parts noted in imitation below it. This leaf too 
bears vocal canons (K 508a) and contrapuntal sketches. 


gad 
Ex.11 British Museum Sketch 
The final version 
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were finished, presumably for the sake of that consistency which 
is so important in a work for four hands. The only point of par- 
ticular interest is in the finale, thirteen bars from the end. In 
both hands the trill on the dotted minim originally led straight 
into the descending semiquaver scales. The intervening bars of 
the cdnclusion as it now stands are a later addition, which Mozart 
wrote apparently in the course of his revision, in a blank space at 
the end of the andante. He indicated where he intended to insert 
them by putting his usual sign (a circle with a cross through it) at 
each end of the stave, corresponding to a similar sign at the right 
place in the finale. 

After he had written eight bars of the primo of the andante of 
the sonata in C, he crossed them out and began again, but only 
changed the first bar—for what reason one cannot say with 
certainty. In the finale bars 57 and 58 of each hand are wanting 


Ex. 13 


in the autograph. This would suggest they were added in proof, 


a thing which Mozart seldom did. The whole sonata bears traces 
of having been written in great haste, but for what purpose we do 
not know. It is quite plain that the right hand of the primo was 
the first to be committed to paper, which was not the process in 
the earlier sonata. 

Something of a curiosity is a single leaf containing two resolutions 
of a canon by Kirnberger* (K.Anh. rogx), first in G, then in F. 
Below them are written some five-finger exercises, with the fingering 
indicated. To the right of these Mozart has drafted sketches for 
a four-part vocal canon. Here in fact we have an unusual com- 
bination of Mozart as a teacher of keyboard practice as well as of 
musical theory. In 1936 the Museum acquired the autograph of 
four German dances (K 267). Mozart’s calligraphy of 1776, in 
which year these dances were composed, was very different from 


* Two other little known but striking instances of this are to be found in the 
piano sonata in C (K 330) and in the rondo in F (K 494). In the former, the auto- 
graph lacks the last four bars of the andante, containing the masterly little coda, a 
return in the major of the F minor second melody; in the latter, the cadenza, bars 
143-169, is wanting. Both these were furnished by Mozart for the original edition. 

4 J. P. Kirnberger (1721-83) was a pupil of J. S. Bach, and a writer of theoretical 
works. In several of his compositions he used the old German chorale “‘Es woll’ 
uns Gott genadig sein’’, on which Mozart based the song of the Two Armed Men in 
Die Zauberfidte, having almost certainly learned it from Kirnberger. (See Jahn, 
ed. Deiters, Vol. 2, p. 596.) 
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that of 1786-7, the date of the above sonatas. These dances were 
written with a fine quill, in an upright dainty hand, in a style 
worthy of the period of “la galanterie’’. The sonatas have a 
thicker, more masculine appearance, and in them less attention is 
paid to the precise finishing of strokes and bar-lines. In the dances 
Mozart has taken great pains to mark the staccato notes, vut in 
a surprising number of places the Breitkopf edition has differed 
from his clear intention, as well as inserting some non-existent f 
and markings. 

The latest acquisition of the Museum is in many ways its most 
interesting. In February, 1939, it purchased three leaves con- 
taining the unfinished trio for violin, viola and ’cello in G (K 562e). 
It most probably dates from some time in 1788, in September of which 
year he wrote for the same combination the great work in E flat 
(K 563), asa present for his friend Puchberg. There are one hundred 
bars of this fragment, more than enough to make the non-completion 
of another work for this difficult and attractive combination most 
regrettable. But there is also enough for some skilled musician to finish 
the movement and so increase the limited repertoire of the string trio. 
Precedent for this is afforded by O. Bach’s completion in 1871 of 
the 134 bars of the unique simfonia concertante for violin, viola and 
’cello (K 320e), and more recently by Dr. Einstein’s reconstruction 
of the Rondo for piano and orchestra in A major (K 386), from the 
few surviving autograph leaves and a piano arrangement. 
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On performing Beethoven's Third and Fifth 
Symphonies 
BY 
ROBERT SONDHEIMER 
I. DIAGNosIs* 


WHEN I heard Schubert’s great C major Symphony under Toscanini 
some time ago, I was struck by the fact that the performance was 
greatly impaired because the artist, otherwise so sure by instinct, 
was misled by his puristic endeavour to interpret the expression 
marks rigidly instead of modulatively. He thus obtained, for 
instance, a violent forte at unimportant tutti endings which cut 
across the tender poetry of the work. 

Not that my reflections brought me to the conclusion that the 
principal task lay in answering the question of rigid or modulative 
dynamics, or whether it is permissible to supplement and refine the 
dynamic notation of the classics, which is comparatively simple 
and often written down in a rudimentary way. What seemed much 
more urgent was to investigate the progression of tempo, not only 
because, seeing that it cannot be exactly fixed, a puristic attitude 
towards it is invalidated from the beginning, and thus, inapplicable 
to the sphere of art, it concerns science alone, but also because the 
tempo is so differently handled even in performances of the two 
best-known symphonies in the world’s music—Beethoven’s third 
and fifth—that we are forced to conclude that so far no fundamental 
conception has ever influenced the subjective or traditional views 
of them. ‘ 

If the attempt is made here to lead to such a conception from the 
point of view of a new historic perspective, or at least to show an 
agogic method as being justified and admissible, the following had 
better be said first of all in order to forestall misunderstandings :— 


(1) Historical knowledge must be vitalized by positive artistic intuition 
if it is to bear fruit. An agogic conception thus does not proceed 
from pretended deductions based on scientific insight, but should 
only withstand proof if tested by historical facts. This course is 
followed in my working out of this essay. 


* Dr. Sondheimer plans to complete this essay in two further chapters. [Ep.] 


= 
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(z) Even such an historically admissible agogic method is never to be 
applied with any pretence that it is finally and universally valid, for 
a vitalization of music in time, with all its possible fluctuations, is so 
intangibly manifold that the composer himself is unable to determine 
it precisely. Even the heartbeats are not under the individuals 
control. This method is therefore no more than a demonstration 
intended to conduce to stylistic insight. 


(3) What finally matters is the source of agogic suggestions: whether 
they come from the study, from the conductor’s rostrum or from the 
auditorium as the place provided for the reception of a work. The 
theoretician and the conductor generally interpret and direct music 
according to the maxims of the day or according to the orchestral 
idiom with which they happen to be familiar. The hearer, on the 
other hand, asks only that his ingenuous mind shall be convinced by 
the impression of a novel experience. He does not ask whether and 
how far modifications of tempo may be admissible in musical inter- 
pretation or deprecated as against the rules. I maintain that the 
hearer’s point of view alone is important. 


The first movement of Beethoven’s ‘“Eroica” Symphony, in 
spite of its linking-up of various thematic elements, contains so 
many episodes of different character as to make its performance 
one of the hardest tasks that can confront a conductor. If after 
the first unfolding fortissimo the following piano passage is played 
in the same tempo: 


Ext 


ome: 


the phrase appears insignificant, especially in its dynamic weakness, 
not sounding anything more than comfortable at this pace. The 
tensely expectant hearer is disappointed and bewildered. But 
this passage takes on quite a different character if it is suddenly 
taken at a hastier speed than what has gone before, as if plunged 
into mysterious darkness and rising like a suppressed threat in 
the bass: 


foretelling this later incident: 


Ex.3 


Ex.2 
™p pp 
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Second violins and violas take part in the crescendo by rising from 
pianissimo to piano. The first violins phrase thus: 
Ex.4 
> 


In this way the episode becomes quite obviously a preliminary to 


what is to follow. The fortissimo outburst: 
Ex.5 


—a flash of lightning in the night—returns temporarily to the 
principal tempo; but its continuation : 
Ex.6 
at once commands another pace, an effect to be made more distinct 
by means of a breath-pause as indicated. It is to begin quietly, 


like the first subject and to go on accelerando to the hastier tempo 
(of Ex. 1) which is attained at: 


Ex.7 


For everything pushes on towards the climax, reached at this 


passage: 


T 


where the original tempo is once more resumed. It stands opposed 
to the impetuous opening part like a block of granite and fills up 
the space as far as the second subject. 

This organization must be made clear if the movement is not 
to dissolve from the first into details of equivalent value whose 
hierarchy cannot be made comprehensible to the hearer by mere 


: 
aw’. 
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crude differentiations between piano and forte. Nor is the small 
crescendo marked before the opposition section just quoted by any 
means sufficient to prepare us for an outburst of such excitement 
as we find in those defiantly descending thirds. The heroic diction 
can, of course, be turned at will into playful formality; but that 
would have the effect of making the short fortissimo outcry (Ex. 5) 
rough and meaningless, for this, embedded as it is between two 
piano passages, betrays an inward tension liable to break out at 
any moment and incompatible with any sort of formal conception. 

The second part of the exposition requires a similar distribution. 
After the second subject this tutti: 


Ex.9 

arises almost wholly unprepared out of the most secretive pianissimo. 
Neither thematically nor rhythmically, but only dynamically, is it 
sufficiently striking to be regarded as more than an interjection, 
which enters once more with the first motif to heighten our expecta- 
tion, and must do so in a suddenly accelerated tempo (not unlike 
the earlier piano passage Ex. 1). Not till these chordal strokes 
appear do we become aware of the structural goal. 

Ex. 10 
It is here that the rapping rhythm which dominates this part, in 


contrast to the gliding first subject, and which appears thus in the 
second subject: 


Ex.11 
reaches its highest eloquence. Rhythmic formation, indeed, appears 
to perform a more decisive function in this part of the movement than 
any thematic feature. It modifies each section and brings about, for 
example, such a wonderful combination of two rhythms as that in 
the second subject. We now begin to understand the two pre- 
liminary strokes at the opening of the Symphony. Agogically 


considered, they are not to be treated as a preparatory introduction, 
but essentially as an obstinate counterpart to the first subject. 
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They must, therefore, be differentiated in pace from the quieter 
first subject, an interpretation that is clearly indicated by this 
uncompromising and important passage: 


Ex. 12 > > 


Even purists are here impelled to arbitrary handlings of the tempo, 
otherwise the gentle contrast would be simply smothered by this 
hot breath of excitement. In the same way a tempo modification 
is demanded three bars later at the pivot to the closing section of 
the exposition: 


Ex. 13 


The listener’s receptivity here demands a halting delivery on the 
third beat that enlarges the scope. And if these examples are not 
enough, let the end of the second subject be considered: 


It is unthinkable without tempo modifications; in the sixth bar: 
Ex.15 


after the third beat (but not until then), it even touches the limit 
of rhythmic balance. The transition to the repeat of the exposition 
is also instructive. The pulsation of this motif: 


Ex. 16 


is more rapid under the influence of these frightening strokes: 


than it will be during the repetition of the first subject. The 
omission of the tranquil quaver accompaniment already indicates 


Ex.14 b 
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this outwardly. The re-entry of the first subject, by the drastic 
change of tempo on the third beat at: 
Ex. 18 


must be given the effect of a catharsis. 

(Beethoven originally had no repeat in mind: not until he wrote 
his fair copy did he make the necessary alterations to allow for it. 
This opportunity may serve to point out that the title of the work 
was at first simply Grosse Sinfonie in Es dur. The unprejudiced 
listener is apt to be handicapped during a performance of the first 
movement by having the “Eroica”’ idea imposed on him. In place 
of trombe Beethoven’s score indicates clarint.) 


If we seek for a justification of such liberties, it is useless to go 
either to the musically simpler mode of presentation demanded by 
Haydn’s symphonies, which are mostly of a popular kind and grow 
out of courtly formalities, or to the subtly organized music of 
Mozart, which toys so lovingly with tantalizing secrets; for however 
much the latter may have fertilized Beethoven’s art and however 
near he may sometimes have come to it, he lacks its titanic, eruptive 
nature. On the other hand we often find in the Sturm und Drang 
period, which preceded the classical masterpieces of Haydn and 
Mozart, such an accumulation of passionate expression, such a 
revolutionary attacking of actual life, and not a mere artistic 
shadow of life, that it is here that we find our guidance to an 
historical understanding of the ‘Eroica’’. 

Between about 1730 and 1780 the pre-classical symphony had 
forged for itself a new musical language on a basis of formation 
diametrically opposed to that of the past. Instead of a rigid 
spinning out of an idea, as in the suite and in contrapuntal music, 
sharply differentiated elements (such as first and second subjects) 
were made to follow each other in glaring contrast within the 
smallest possible framework, and the single subordinate phrase 
was itself treated as being complex, just like the whole form itself. 
Only so was it possible to let a single sentence detach itself in- 
dependently from its surroundings. It was in this manifold 
appearance of all the constructive elements (such as melody and 
rhythm) that the freedom which was finally to determine the whole 
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intellectual life of the eighteenth century first became manifest 
and ready to take shape. 

What chiefly interests us here is the manner in which this new 
music was presented. With ruthless logic this arbitrary control of 
each detail was exercised in performance as well as in composition. 
Within one and the same bar a multiple dynamic change between 
forte and piano could occur. The orchestral parts surviving from 
the sixties and seventies of the eighteenth century, in so far as they 
served for practical use and were marked by a progressive musician, 
are positively strewn with expression-marks. Printed music is 
not to be relied on, for the dynamic, melismatic and agogic modifica- 
tions that were deemed necessary in performance were left to the 
leader or conductor. Even the orchestration was not actually 
fixed, as the orchestras of that time were varying in strength 
between five and eighty players: extra parts could be added ad 
libitum at the performers’ discretion. The talent for improvisation, 
which enjoyed high cultivation at the time, was thus fostered rather 
than hindered. The cembalo parts were néver written down at all: 
figured basses were enough. Would that it were understood at last 
that an “original” surviving from that time is no more than a 
torso! 

What these orchestral parts indicated in practice is confirmed 
by the contemporary writers on music: 

“Notes must often alternate in strength and weakness, partly for the 
sake of contrast, partly because these instantaneous changes may be in 
the nature of passion.” (Junker, Tonkunst.) 

“‘One hardly sees the notes any longer for musical signs . . . the finest 
shades are written down.” (Schubart, Leben und Gesinnungen, Schubart, 
Aesthetik.) 

Abt Vogler speaks of “‘time-measure and its modifications, 
which must be envisaged with sensitivity, whence a great deal depends 
on the performance and the conducting”. (Mannheimer Tonschule.) 

Continual changes of tempo are the order of the day, be it that 
“the speed is retarded” (Vogler, Mannheimer Tonschule), or that 
- “sudden interruptions” are made and the music proceeds in tempo 
rubato. (Schubart, Aesthetik.) 

In any case “the progress and conduct of the notes is made 
incisive” and the effect on the hearer is that “he is convulsed and 
penetrated by crushing, lasting effects”. (Schubart, Aesthettk.) 

It will now be asked where the music is to be found that cor- 
responds to this picture. Unfortunately the question persists even 
to-day, for this music either remains still unheard or it is almost 


4 
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always disfigured by performers and editors. The present fashion 
of purism has seen fit to regard it as playful music and thus to 
give publishers the unexpected opportunity of flooding the market 
with shallow eighteenth-century produce. What damages it 
too is the favourite recourse to the great classics, who did every- 
thing so much better—a foolish comparison, since even a critic of 
mediocre perspicacity should know that the values of content and 
craftsmanship of works that differ in character and period cannot 
be subjected to a common denominator. We should, on the 
contrary, marvel at the many legacies left to the classics by this 
group of great inventors. Let me give as a first example, the end 
of the Allegro con spirito in Franz Beck’s G minor Symphony from 
his Op. 3, which appeared in 1762. 

Example A 


his Op.3, 


+ Frans Beck, 
G minor Symphony from 


End of the Allegro con spivito 


s 
eno 
e pit mosso accelerando Me mosso 

a 
pit largamente 

> 

bd 

7 
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This might have come from Beethoven himself. We find dramatic 
pauses much like those at the climax of the exposition in the 
“Eroica” first movement: 


Ex.19 


=== == 


drastic clashes of minor seconds: 


Ex.2t 
Ex. 20 BEETHOVEN 


4 4 


and solid structural walls making a surface for broad effects. The 
thematic-rhythmic handling of the material, too, the way Beck 
takes aim, halts, repeats and expands his motifs and makes them 
pregnant to the smallest note, shows the importance of this sym- 
phonist for Beethoven’s development. I have tried to show in 
my musical quotation with what intensity music of this kind must 
be performed, and I wish to draw particular attention to the 
application of changes in tempo, which differs completely from 
that in use to-day, when a preparatory method is in fashion, the 
conductor indicating the change on the preceding unaccented beat. 
In the pre-classical symphony the new ‘tempo was established with 
a jerk on the accented beat corresponding to the sharply rhythmic 
outline of a style that tolerates no vagueness of contour. It is 
tempting to seize this opportunity of dealing more closely with 
Beck, a composer of an heroic disposition nearly akin to Beethoven’s, 
but I purposely choose my next and chief musical example from the 
work of a composer who to all appearances has very little affinity 
with Beethoven. It is the whole exposition of the first movement 
of a Symphony in G major (c. 1760) by Christian Cannabich, 

Example B 
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a work which, performed according to the present-day conception 
of the eighteenth century, would appear merely courtly and playful, 
but in fact consists of figurations constantly whipped into terrifying 
effects. (It is precisely of Cannabich’s symphonies that Schubart 
said that the hearer was “‘convulsed by crushing effects”.) My 
assertions will, I think, prove incontestable if I emphasize them 
with the aid of such an example. 

Let us first of all compare Cannabich’s constructive technique 
with Beethoven’s as it appears in the “Eroica”. Just as Beethoven 
separates a principal motif from his first-subject group in order to 
build up his exposition, so Cannabich uses this circumscribed 
interval of a third 

Ex. 22. 


as a brick, modifying it at the seventh bar into 
Ex. 23 


(rhythmically determined by 
Ex.24 
of the first bar), at the tenth into 
Ex. 25 


(rhythmically determined by 
Ex. 26 


in bar 2), and at the fourteenth into 
Ex.27 


(corresponding to 


Ex. 28, 
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in bar 3). And just as Beethoven knits his motif more and more 
closely together in his exposition, as though to marshal whole 
rows of it in massed formation, so Cannabich telescopes his periods 
(bars 9-10) until they measure no more than half a bar’s length 
at bar 13. The two composers also resemble each other in that 
Beethoven alludes to his first subject in the course of the second 
- and Cannabich maintains in the span of a third (F#, G, A) at the 
beginning of his second subject (see letter A in the quotation), 
a distinct relationship with what has gone before. The interval of 
a fourth on the second beat in bar 2 of the second subject, moreover, 
which is important as a factor in the subsequent development, is 
taken from the earlier cadential turn in bar 15 
Ex.29 


and corresponds with Ex. 24. It at once takes over the conduct of 
the bass in the second subject and remains predominant in the next 
four bars, at un poco pit mosso, as an opposing motif to the thirds 
in the upper and lower parts. Therefore, the 

Ex. 30 

before letter B must be particularly noticed. (On the first beat at 
B we have a Beethovenish fp.) Thereafter, much as in the cor- 
responding part of the first “Eroica’”’ movement, the two opposing 
forces come into closer conflict: thirds moving up and down in the 
treble (bars 4-8 after B) accompanied by fourths and thirds moving 
in the bass. Next we must observe the long-drawn presentation 
of the notes F#, G, A (in the treble of bars 9-11 after B), together 
with the pronounced steps of thirds and octaves in the bass 

Ex.31 


a figure which at last transforms its octave into a third 
Ex.32 


(bar 12 after B). At the climax (8 bars before the end) the fourth 


Ex.38 7 


> 
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appears triumphant as an allusion to the climax of the second 
subject, followed by the scale of a third 


Ex.34 
x. 


now pacified in a downward trend. This procedure too is com- 
parable with that in the closing section of Beethoven’s exposition, 
where the gliding rhythm supersedes the rapping one. 


Perfect and logical though the structure of this miniature 
movement may be, it can be regarded as no more than embryonic 
in comparison with Beethoven’s; but what matters here is a demon- 
stration of the fact that we may deduce from a similarity in con- 
structive ways and means the necessity of a similarity in performance, 
though with the proviso that for the larger symphonic structure 
with its much more far-reaching incidents additional details of 
expression no longer have the vital importance they had in the case 
of the closely arrayed particles of a “symphonic ballad”’, as we may 
call a pre-classical symphony for the sake of comparison. This 
brings us to the decisive cross-roads. It is by no means unknown 
that important forerunners of the great classics are to be found in 
the so-called Mannheim school (under which name the pre-classics 
have become, at any rate since Riemann, a more or less accepted 
popular tag); but while the usual habit is to discover traits of earlier 
composers in younger ones and not vice-versa, the precursors are 
in this case measured by the standards of later times and dismissed 
as of no account, without its being noticed that this must necessarily 
lead to an interpretation of later masters which is bound to be in 
many ways erroneous. In addition to this, the earliest surviving 
notions of a proper style of classical interpretation are those of the 
classicist era of the nineteenth century, a time at which formalists 
ranged themselves against Berlioz and the new romantic tendencies. 
The ideals of the eighteenth century were already dead by the time 
the romantics arose, and when at the beginning of the twentieth 
the pre-classical symphonies began to emerge again, people won- 
dered at the incredible accumulation of expression marks found 
in old orchestral parts, but dismissed it summarily as an exaggerated 
mannerism, refusing to attribute the least influence to this historical 
fact even when it came to the publication of new editions of pre- 
classical symphonies. Only in this way is it possible to explain 
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the neglect of these important indications of the manner of inter- 
preting the classics. 


In spite of the different acoustic conditions, so to speak, ruling 
the pre-classical symphony and Beethoven’s, due above all to their 
vast differences in size, I shall endeavour to arrive at a valid com- 
parison. The pre-classics were intent on savouring the intense 
sensation of the moment, and their concise form allowed them to 
concentrate on details without let or hindrance, so that one may 
go so far as to say that they found their very existence in this con- 
centration of detail and thus invented a new type of melody which 
in Paris was called. “‘La Melodia Germanica”. For the classics, 
on the other hand, symphonic elaboration gradually assumed 
paramount importance as the only means of consolidating a larger 
form. For them the sensation of the moment was less important 
than what was to come after, and thus music came to acquire 
values of tension. Not that we are entitled to apply such descrip- 
tions exclusively to either school, their tendencies being to a certain 
extent interchangeable, for all that one predominates in each. We 
cannot help admiring Cannabich’s logical and fascinating sequence 
of constructive thought, even if on listening closely we enjoy only 
the vitality of the moment and have no feeling of tension. Beethoven 
confronts us with themes to which we may respond sufficiently 
on the spur of the moment, but they are at the same time mere 
motive forces behind the real symphonic events. 


In any case, it frequently happens that the two procedures 
cross. Thus we have, between the first and second subjects of the 
“‘Eroica”, where the first onrush is over and the thread has to be 
taken up anew, the piano passage with which I opened this dis- 
cussion (Ex. 1.) Here a development of small particles follows 
in close succession (a real crux in symphonies by inferior post- 
classical composers), that obviously has its model in Cannabich’s 
miniature picture, where with the aid of such continually fluctuating 
details incredibly subtle and yet precise strokes of the brush are 
executed. In the matter of expression the two composers also 
come close together here. It is the expression of restless anxiety, 
a kind of readiness to spring from behind a protective covering, and 
it is dictated by vitality of spirit and sensitiveness of touch. Com- 
pare, for example, 


Ex. 35 => 
0 fia - 
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with 


= 
Ex. 36 


TZ 
- 


or the reaction that follows 
Ex. 387 


with Ex. 5. This should make it clear that this section in Beethoven 
cannot be re-created by a mere formal playing through of the 
notes. Bearing in mind the descriptions of the pre-classical 
symphony by Junker, Schubart and Vogler already cited, and 
playing through Cannabich’s vibrant music, the reader will perhaps 
agree that this incident in the “Eroica’’, which seems to jump 
suddenly out of its surrounding framework, should be regulated 
with reference to the past. 

A similar crossing of the two procedures will be found at another 
point that bears on our argument. It is Ex. 9, a salient detail, 
whose entry is by no means indispensable and needs to be justified 
by suitable performance. The analogous passage in Cannabich, 
which is at the same time similar in expression, also comes after 


the second subject: 
Ex. 38 
Sf 


The diction here explains itself at once, its relation to the preceding 
bar being obvious. ; 

These passages in Beethoven appear to be comparatively weak 
points because cutting against the general tendencies of his large 
form, they can only be introduced as surprising links. Indeed, 
the bar before Ex. 1 shows a sustained E, which is at once heard 
again in this arabesque; but it will hardly be regarded as blasphemous 
to suggest that this modulatory turn in the preceding bar does not 
quite suffice as conclusion and counterweight to the main motif 
(which is doubtless the reason why in the recapitulation it is replaced 
for two bars by a quaver motion of the melody, while in the working- 
out section we have at the very beginning a third version—a 


| 
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wonderful preparation of this pzano arabesque, whose character 
is here established beyond misunderstanding) ; therefore we have to 
conclude that Beethoven intended to expose the passage at first as a 
surprising link. 

On the other hand the new style amalgamates with the old in 
the second subject, because Beethoven, after an extended and 
well thought out preparation, knew how to impart to it the signi- 
ficance of an aim instead of merely an appearance of novelty. 
The very existence of a second subject indicates that the two 
different tendencies have to be made to exist side by side, and the 
fact is that all symphonic working-out is in itself dependent on 
details before any attempt can be made to weld them into a whole. 

It is permissible, however, to overlook the differences of per- 
spective between the pre-classical and the Beethovenian symphony 
where there is no question of thematic continuity, but only of 
tempo modifications. Given a certain similarity of elements, the 
rule of tempo variation that held good for the former may be 
readily applied to the latter, for here too contrasts between succeeding 
shapes include gradations in pace. The opening of the “Eroica” 
at once furnishes an example of the kind. After the two chordal 
strokes already referred to, which are hurled violently into space, 
the first subject seems to recover consciousness like a man roused 
out of a dream, a process that must be made clear by a more 
moderate tempo. Formally such a disposition had often been 
outlined in the pre-classical symphony, as for instance in the third 
movement of a D major Symphony by H. J. Rigel (1770), which 
begins as follows: 


mMeENO MOSSO 
—= 
== = — = 


The conductor who formalizes and equalizes the opening of the 
“Eroica” and, as it were, merely enumerates the notes of the 
E flat major chord, will be helpless at its continuation 


Ex.40 


and at the arrival of the syncopated notes and of the crescendo and 
sforzando. Is all this to be made merely a game? Those who do not 
let the tempo become more contemplative until the last-named 


so esto 
Ex. 
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features arise are apt to overlook the strict quaver motion that 
lasts until 


(so far there is a regular repetition of 


in the second violins and violas, and only then does the cantabile in 
the treble predominate over the tied, lithe accompaniment—now 
only in the second violins). They would thus introduce a romantic 
feeling incompatible with the strict rhythm. Yet Ex. 41 cannot 
be adequately savoured by the hearer because it passes on too fast 
if its emphasis is not sufficiently prepared beforehand. This 
explains why the listener is as a rule embarrassed by the title 
“Eroica” from the very start, finding himself confronted as he does 
by a bewildering succession of details (two forte strokes, a piano 
jog-trot, emphasis—all within the space of a few bars). But this 
does not conclude our reflections. For the lyrical expansion of this 
thematic complex requires a special consideration of pace also in 
regard to the sequence that follows. This consists of a particle 
drawn from the theme and is thus nothing more than a limited 
reiteration for the purpose of precipitating the action. It therefore 
again requires the quicker tempo we may call the principal sym- 
phonic pace, which however, one must approach by degrees, seeing 
that the continuation arises entirely from what has gone before. 
The quieter pace is retained for the first subject as far as this 
afterthought 


Ex.43 


whereupon the reorientation towards the main tempo begins, to 
be reached on the second beat of 


Ex.44 mm 
Flute 


Here again we have a scheme that is characteristic of the pre- 
classical symphony: a broadly exposed theme followed by a sequence 


Ex. 42 
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motif going at a more swinging pace. An example from a pre- 
classical symphony in the older style will show this, to which I 
add the lyrical transformation of the second subject that follows. 
I choose this quotation from the first movement of a Symphony 
in C minor by Franz Xaver Richter (c. 1760) because its simple 
structure shows the whole problem in nuce. 


Example C 
Allegro maestoso > 


The three parts of the exposition (first subject, transition, 
second subject) are here placed side by side. Each part is separately 
presented by means of pauses that make the sharpest differentiation. 
An equalization by means of a regular tempo would not merely 


> [Pie un 

=> => 
poco pie mosso 

Tempo primo 

pa | =7—pp 
| > ate 
C minor, 
poco a poco cresc. ed accel. movement (c. 1760) 
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be clumsy from a purely musical point of view, but it would also 
nullify the vitality of these pauses. The first subject is broadly 
sketched and self-sufficing. The transition drives along an already 
familiar figure from the theme at a more animated pace, because 
it does not require the weighty delivery of a first pronouncement, 
but only that of a repeated asseveration. This quicker rate is 
suggested by the composer’s use of semiquavers where previously 
he had used quavers (in bar 3) and by the quaver motion in the ~ 
first bar of the transition in contrast to the crotchets in bars 4 and 8. 
The contrast in speed between the transition and the following 
lyrical transformation (second subject) is very striking. The 
rhythmic structure here regains its balance by the return to the 
opening tempo, and only now does the musical action begin to 
unfold itself poco a poco. 

Next to dynamics and phrasing, tempo modification is thus to 
be taken as a means of enforcing clearness of delivery ; but like 
these it is in essence more than that: a regulator of intensity, 
making it possible for a representation, bound to take place in 
time-succession, to do justice to any separate moment. Everyone 
knows the part it plays in this respect in the playing of short phrases, 
where its justification has never been disputed. It became music’s 
conspicuous associate when rigid uniformity gave place to a quodlibet- 
like procedure of composition and, in its wake, changing rhythmics. 
In early days variety was to be obtained only by a succession of 
pieces of different character; single movements required no variety 
of pace. Nowhere did the Sturm und Drang movement appeal to the 
world more strikingly than in this clamour for freedom of tempo. 
Nothing could be more wrongheaded, therefore, than to even out the 
sharply outlined details of the pre-classical symphony, which is in fact 
in danger of being thereby thrust into obscurity again almost as soon 
as it has come to light. The objection to an arbitrary modification 
of tempo seems consequently disproved by a stylistic examination 
of historical facts. The indication of tempo has now become 
a mere direction as to the general pace within which modifications 
may be possible or even necessary. Of course, when tempo modi- 
fications have to be made, it must be presupposed that they are 
governed by a firm sense of rhythm and that, therefore, in spite of 
different paces a tempo-unity will be achieved on which all variations 
remain dependent. 

(It is not at all the tempo modification but the change of ex- 
pression that has to enter the hearer’s consciousness. Breath- 
pauses usually require no more than half a second.) 
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I have already endeavoured to show why an application of 
tempo-modification is desirable as a means of interpretation at 
certain points in the first movement of the “Eroica”. Let it be 
said again that on the first few pages a principal tempo with two 
variants (one slower and one faster) is indicated and that such a 
reading is stylistically justified by 

(a) the lay-out of the movement, which contains so many salient in- 
gredients ; 

(0) its physiognomy, which is not uniformly rough or smooth, but partakes 
of many appearances; 

(c) the firm draftsmanship shown by every melodic feature, which seems 
to call for a different weight of tempo for each. 

It is the characteristic summarized under (c) which differentiates 
this kind of tempo modification, with its frequent and abrupt 
changes, from that of the later, romantic school, which prefers 
vague transitions from one tempo to another, with rhythmic contours 
deliberately obscured. Let me refer once more to the application 
of tempo modification to small phrases, which makes the inter- 
pretation of Mozart, for instance, so subtle nowadays. 

Less difficult to understand than the stylistic connexion between 
the pre-classics and Beethoven is the historic aspect although that, 
too, has so far failed to penetrate people’s consciousness. The three 
very different principal examples with which I have just brought 
the ‘‘Eroica” into touch all date from about the year 1760—ten 
years before Beethoven’s birth. Let it therefore be made quite 
clear for once that Beethoven grew up in the midst of this pre- 
classical music—which, by the way, Wagner still mentions in the 
recollections of his youth—and that Haydn and Mozart were at 
first merely the dernier cri, so far as his studies were concerned. 
A survey of the libraries from Naples to Upsala gives us an insight 
into the fantastically large extent of the pre-classics’ production, 
and therefore into that of their influence during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 

The works by the composers considered here, though almost 
wholly unknown to the musical world of to-day, were to be found 
even in the remotest corners of Europe, and their reputation was 
sufficiently alluring to induce publishers and concert-givers decades 
later to furbish up or even rewrite many a composition that had 
in the meantime grown old-fashioned. In this way symphonies 
by Richter were printed at Amsterdam (and subsequently reprinted 
in London), and in Moravia I have found rewritten symphonies by 
Beck dating from the turn of the century. (Beck himself lived at 
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Bordeaux.) Cannabich, the celebrated conductor of the Mannheim 
Orchestra and one of the best-known musicians of his time, was 
awarded the first prize in a symphony competition at Paris in 1772. 
There is no doubt that all this points to an active interest in the 
pre-classical symphony. 

But how is it that we find no indication of such changes of 
tempo marked in Beethoven’s music? True, we know that Beethoven, 
at the time he still appeared as concert pianist, played his own 
manuscripts with violent dynamic effects and with the utmost 
freedom in the matter of tempo; and we may also judge from the 
many sforzandi set down by him as though in a rage that he wished 
to mark his own distance from the empty productions of his con- 
temporaries, who had left the forte and the piano little more than 
a formal function. Yet we find no other tempo indication but the 
principal one in the first movement of the ‘“Eroica”—not so much 
as an accelerando, though that often seems to coincide with the 
crescendi marked by him. 

The practice of writing music with no'or very few signs (which 
were scarcely needed by a monothematic and rhythmically inflexible 
structure of composition) was at first retained by the pre-classical 
composers although the performance of their new type of music 
called for the most detailed setting of signs. For these composers, 
recognizing that whatever signs were given would never suffice 
to secure excellence of interpretation, left this difficult task to those 
who had so far carried it out. I have already shown how a wealth 
of new means of expression came to offer the executants a freedom 
which was likely to assure a work a better realization than could 
ever result from any protection by authoritative advices. How 
different from the puristic attitude of nowadays which, on the 
pretext of protecting the music from violation, has long since 
anticipated fascist stoicism! 

In Beethoven’s time the musical image had long since become 
explicit in many respects (orchestration, phrasing, for instance). 
In the “Eroica” Beethoven also aimed at greater completeness 
in the matter of dynamic signs, with the chief object of securing an 
agogically correct picture of a conception that had grown beyond 
general comprehension. The great rhythmic outline of the tempo 
alone was left out of account. Remember that for the past genera- 
tion it was precisely a feeling for this which had been exercised to 
bend itself to the least fluctuation and to make light of the snags 
of diction. To quote Schubart again, “Cannabich keeps the 
orchestra in order with a mere nod of the head or a mere jerk of 


i 
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the elbow”. It is not difficult to understand that there may have 
been rhythmic jolts where a conductor of to-day would keep every- 
thing smooth. There is not a work of that period in which we fail 
to be aware of something of that self-assurance in rhythmic matters. 
Thereby I have explained why tempo modifications were not 
indicated by Beethoven himself. 

It should now be clear that in a work so rich in various details 
as the “‘Eroica” even the dynamic signs cannot be subjected to a 
rigid interpretation. If one considers that in practice pre-classical 
music was so bestrewn with an excess of dynamic attributes that 
the notes themselves were scarcely visible for the expression marks, 
it seems pretty certain that the dynamic signs marked by the com- 
posers of the following period should be regarded as fluctuating in 
their meaning, so that the sign f at a tutti, although it means that 
all the instruments should play loudly, does nct suggest that a 
possibly subordinate incident should be falsely raised to the function 
of a climax. The stereotyped character of the brass, where it 
enters at such passages, does much to blunt the hearer’s receptivity 
where classical works are concerned. 


The problem of presenting a consistent whole composed of 
manifold details appears in all its enormous difficulty in the first 
movement of the “Eroica” for the first time in the history of the 
symphony. For here the very limits of a style are reached, limits 
to which the way had led from the pre-classical symphony, so that 
from this point of view the movement may be regarded as the 
crown and conclusion of the eighteenth century. That Beethoven 
was aware of the difficulty is proved by the disposition of the first 
movement of his fifth Symphony. There he avoids the scattering 
of a large form into numerous subsidiary sections and attains to 
the desired unity in spite of his retention of the dualistic form which 
distinguishes the symphony from the suite. It is his most pregnant 
achievement so far as its consequences are concerned, for with it 
he still holds the present-day world in thrall. 

Before Beethoven some attempts had been made to escape 
this crisis, as for instance by Toeschi in the B flat major Symphony 
of his Op. 3, by Haydn in the G minor Symphony of 1770 and by 
Mozart in the working-out of the G minor Symphony of 1788; but 
they used antiquated means, held on anxiously to the suite manner 
with their uninterrupted repetition of motifs and thus contributed 
nothing to the conquest of the new dualistic form. 

In the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, on 
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the other hand, this form is no longer an obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of structural unity. This time, of course, no episode or 
major incident holds up the determined onslaught. The exposi- 
tion is laid out with great clarity: first subject, development, 
second subject, longer development. This is, to begin with, 
conveyed to the eye in the proportion of four-and-a-half to eight 
pages of score occupied by these sections in the fifth and the third 
Symphony respectively. Moreover, the second subject is clearly 
characterized as a variant of the first (compare with this the similar 
procedure in my example from Richter’s Symphony): a contrary 
motion is formed out of the salient melodic notes of the first subject 
(Bb instead of G, then identically Ep, D, F, proceeding from bars 6, 
8, 11 and 12), while the bass continues to accompany with the same 
inflexible figure as already used in the first subject. It should 
also be noted that the first subject is shaped exclusively out of a 
single motif, while a short melodic phrase takes the place of the 
second subject, complexities and independent conclusiveness of 
separate thematic members being thus eschewed. 

Such a movement requires an interpretation totally different 
from that demanded by the first movement of the “‘Eroica”. The 
fundamental material is, of course, almost identical: the motif of 


thirds is turned into the formula 
Ex. 45 


by the rapping rhythm (Ex. 20); it is made impressive by repeated 
notes, and out of the enlarged thematic presentation of that formula 
the second subject is engendered in a gliding rhythm. Here again, 
then, the motif contrast required by the design of a symphonic 
movement is brought about principally by rhythmic devices, the 
great importance of which for Beethoven’s reshaping of thematic 
notions has already been shown in our study of the “Eroica”; 
they are now seen to be the unifying factor linking up all the various 
ingredients of the music. What was required in the first movement 
of the “Eroica” to bring the various incidents into a relationship 
that would correspond to their share of value in the movement, 
would on the contrary in the case of the fifth Symphony destroy 
the unity and damage the concision of its plan. At this horn 
passage 
Ex. 46 


art 
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Beethoven set a sf under each of the three minims in order to 
prevent the players from dragging it, since the sharpness and 
precision of the articulation prescribed by him includes the rhythmic 
aspect. A broadening of this passage would not be justified even 
to prepare a quieter tempo for the second subject, for that subject 
may not be taken at a slower pace. The rapping rhythm kept in 
the bass is alone enough to forbid this as its figure is not changed 
by an iota and has to remain printed in spite of the piano. Any 
slowing-down of the tempo would make it indeterminate and 
therefore meaningless. And as the second subject is repeated 
three times and then continued sequentially, a more deliberate 
pace is not necessary to make it clear to the hearer. On the con- 
trary, the incident must be played dolce and simply without deliberate 
sentimentality, for only so can it be properly set off against the 
weight of the opening of the movement. A tearful, expansive 
interlude after the grandiose beginning would be petty, and would 
break the rhythm with an effect of shattering the monument that 
had been set up but an instant ago. 

The strong rhythmic sense of that time is here exemplified in a 
different light. It compels an apparently divergent new part of 
the movement to maintain an unvarying tempo, thus amalgamating 
it,—a very different thing from academic rigidity of pace. In the 
third Symphony it allowed the rhythm to change abruptly for 
the sake of subordinating and combining the details; already 
in the opening strains of the fifth the compelling power of the 
rhythm forces the music to explode, and this is felt, too, even 
in the preceding pauses. (In this respect the opening strokes of 
the third Symphony compare with those of the fifth like sketches 
with completed drawings.) This rhythmic tension at once makes 
itself felt again in the treble of the second subject, where it is con- 
densed by means of sequences. Before 

Ex. 47 


a breath-pause should be made to correspond with the pauses at 
the opening of the movement, to give the music room to pounce. 
Seen from the point of view of the larger rhythmic conception the 
division of the exposition is different from that yielded by formal 
analysis. The first half ends only at 


Ex.48 —. 


= 
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The horn passage and the second subject are merely appendages. 
The victory over the pre-classical scheme is here decisively won. 
The second half merges pianissimo from the quietly ebbing waves 
of sound into the passage just shown in music-type, revives at 


Ex. 49 


with renewed passion, falls back again and then takes its final leap. 
The process is thus similar to that of the opening, where the strokes 
of the motif are first hammered down before the real exposition 
is approached. 


To recapitulate: At the time of the pre-classical symphony the 
task of formally combining individually independent complexes 
had been carried out by stress on the intensity of each separate 
incident, with the result that melodic invention was heightened and 
a new idiom flourished, but also by the restriction that the symphonic 
form remained small enough for the succession of events to be clearly 
perceptible. These events were moreover enlivened by contrasting 
groups. All this raised next to no problems. In contradistinction to 
older times the Sturm und Drang period ranged itself logically on the 
side of freedom. On the other hand, the musical content was 
nourished by the same emotions which had already dominated 
the preceding age, but instead of appearing in static order it was 
presented ballad-like in a dramatic manner for which the sonata 
form offered a basis. The aim was to feel music in its sublime 
variety as human truth. Purely formal art was not favoured. 
It should be noticed, for instance, that in the pre-classical symphony 
the closing passages are always kept very short, being mere tutti-like 
affirmations of the emotions previously expressed and therefore 
substantially unimportant; with them should be compared the 
often intolerably long conclusions in symphonies of later times, 
where the structure is filled out with a kind of rubble. 

In Beethoven’s time the aim had changed. The symphony, 
now grown up, had to consolidate its form. This was conquered 
first of all by courtliness and elegance, but at the same time its 
emotional values were watered down. Where these values remained 
serious, and where the composer was not afraid to face profound 
implications, it was not the dramatic conflict itself which was 
understood to be the very core of form, though such a conflict 
alone can open up an adequate playground for the emotions; 
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composers remained attached to an individual consciousness that 
was liable to become, as it were, fatefully encircled by the actual 
occurrences. The finest example is Boccherini’s D minor Symphony 
of 1787, music overflowing with religious fervour; but unfortunately 
this work remained unpublished and unknown in the eighteenth 
century, so that it exercised no influence whatever. The composer 
who already comes astonishingly near Beethoven some forty years 
earlier, both in character and in his notions of form, is Beck; but 
being much in advance of his time, in which a symphonic enigma 
of this kind had not yet appeared and therefore much less need 
was felt to solve it, he himself later fell back into the general ranks. 

If freedom of creation such as the unfettered form of the new 
music so generously allowed is at the same time to be organic, the 
endeavour to comply with these conditions, left to the individual’s 
discretion, becomes heroic: its success cannot be taken for granted, 
form and meaning are therefore tragic. The fact that Beethoven, 
recognizing this conflict, made tragedy his musical theme and, by 
synonymizing content with form, penetrated to the truth of sym- 
phonic art, constitutes the very foundation of his universal signi- 
ficance and of his liberating influence. His symphonic style ought 
to be called “tragic” rather than ‘‘classical”, which means nothing 
and is confusing when applied to Haydn and Mozart as well. 

What especially concerns us when examining the progression 
of tempo—understood in the sense of the rhythm in its entirety— 
is the different nature of its rhythmic aspect. Rhythm, absolutely 
inherent to the music of the suite but only in simple and straightfor- 
ward formations, is still but an attribute of pre-classical music: In 
Beethoven rhythm becomes a formal function. Or, in other words, 
the ingredients of music, dull and fettered at first, then liberated and 
unfolded in the pre-classical time (observe, for example, the drum- 
ming basses and, above them, free and conceited melodies, a pre- 
viously unheard-of conception), become organised in Beethoven like 
equal members of a state, confronted with the tragic human task of 
harmonizing together. The fulfilment of this task is the significance 
of the fifth Symphony. 


The interpretation of Beethoven’s symphonies shows two 
different tendencies in the course of the nineteenth century, one 
classicist, the other neo-romantic, and these still persist. The 
classicist conception took a steady, tempered performance for 
classic severity, though it was wholly contrary to the Beethovenian 
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spirit and regulated solely by a gradation of the performers’ own 
formal notions. The classicists have nowadays been replaced by 
purists, who with the aid of academic knowledge strive to sub- 
ject all the music of the past to their pretensions of cleanliness 
and share with the formalists a desire to attribute musicality (the 
gift of musical sense) to a dictator instead of accepting it merely 
aS a supposition and a means to an end. (They are unduly pre- 
sumptuous because musical sense is as much subject to fashions as — 
composers are. Besides, it can only be manifested through details, 
for which reason a smart conductor of Fledermaus is not necessarily 
fit to cope with the “Eroica”.) The neo-romantic conductors, on 
the other hand, who have grown up in an atmosphere of fluid 
tone-colours, completely ignore any sort of downrightness in rhythm, 
line and formal contour when they present their “soulful pictures”’. 
At their performances of the C minor Symphony we may hear how 
the motif begins to waver at the horn passage (Ex. 46), whereupon 
a tempo incompatible with what had gone before is gradually 
whipped into a rage in order that the original pace may again 
be reached. 


The Riddle of Schubert's Unfinished Symphony 


A Contribution to the Psychology of Musical Creative Work 
BY 
HANS GAL 


In No. 1 of THE Music REviEw, February, 1940, Otto Erich 
Deutsch, the distinguished scholar and Schubert biographer, has 
given a comprehensive account of the history and the adventures 
of a masterpiece, the riddle of which consists in the fact of its 
having remained a torso. Unfinished works, generally, have been 
cut off by death, as for example Bach’s Art of Fugue, Mozart’s 
Requiem, Bruckner’s Ninth and Mahler’s Tenth symphony. But 
Schubert wrote these two glorious movements in 1822, six years 
before his early death, and practically all his great masterpieces of 
instrumental music were composed afterwards. There cannot be 
any doubt that he was conscious of the momentous importance of 
that torso, his greatest achievement until then: why did he abandon 
it? 

The answer to this question flashed into my mind, many years 
ago, when I first set eyes on an appendix to Schubert’s manuscript, 
a sketch of a scherzo, unmistakably destined to be the third move- 
ment of the symphony in B minor, and mentioned also by O. E. 
Deutsch in his essay. This sketch was published in the editor’s 
commentary on the complete edition of Schubert’s works, and it 
rules out once and for all the absurd idea of the symphony having 
been intended to consist of only two movements. When I added 
it as a supplement in a new miniature score, published in 1923 by 
the Vienna Philharmonic Edition, I was convinced no further 
commentary would be required, since to my mind that sketch 
itself reveals the solution of the riddle. 

The sketch comprises a complete draft of the scherzo and the 
first part of a trio. One page of a full score, containing the first 
nine bars, gives a definite impression of its whole character. I 
cannot imagine a musician reading the sketch who would not feel 
amazed by the emptiness of this unfortunate piece of music, even 
apart from its context. But comparing it with the loftiness and 
the lavish wealth of that glorious allegro and that heavenly andante, 
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one is unable to conceive how anything as poor, as narrow, as sterile 
could possibly grow out of the same soil. This is a riddle, no doubt! 
But one can find examples of a similar kind among the works of 
the greatest masters, and Schubert was still on the threshold of 
his mastery when he wrote that music. A temporary intermission 
of creative power, a sudden weakness of the inventive imagination, 
is a phenomenon well known to the artist. There has been no 
musician, no poet in the world, who has not known the depressing 
experience at one time or another of the mysterious, undefinable 
motor of his invention stopping suddenly. It comes, and it passes, 
like an illness. Schubert’s sketch gives in every detail a clinical 
aspect of that illness. 

It opens with a theme of eight bars, the second half of which 
is nothing but a sequence: 


(a) Allegro 


This theme is turned over and over, is brought into the major 
key, modulates, changes from forte to piano, from the tutti to solo 
groups. But nothing new turns up, no second theme, not the 
humblest little motive. Beethoven’s device of constructing a 
scherzo by two contrasting themes or motives, as shown typically 
in the scherzos of his third, fifth, sixth and ninth symphonies, was 
generally adopted by Schubert. But this time he seems to be 
unable to shake off even for a moment those obtrusive four bars. 
In a restricted circle he turns them round and round. None of 
those unique, unforgettable moments of delight occur, when with a 
sudden changing of the key a beautiful new tune unfolds, like an 
enthralling landscape at an unexpected turning of the way. It is 
all dry and uninspired, a desperate, hopeless struggle for a flower 
in the sands of the desert. The sketch, after starting in a kind of 
full piano setting, grows thinner and thinner; the harmony, the 
inner parts vanish, only a skeleton of a melody and a bass remains. 
When the trio starts, even the bass has shrunk off; all that is left 
is a lonely, unaccompanied line of sixteen bars, no better nor worse 
a tune than many others in Schubert’s numerous sets of waltzes, 
but hopelessly outclassed by any one of the broad, sumptuous 
melodies in his mature works. It drags on to a double bar with a 
repetition sign, and here the sketch breaks off, even in its outward 
appearance the very image of ever-increasing weariness and dis- 


fun 
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comfort. You can see the young composer—he was just twenty- 
five at the time—at his writing table with a flaring candle on an 
unhappy night, bored to death with a piece that is unwilling to 
take satisfactory shape in his mind. He continues through mere 
conscientiousness, more and more sleepy and uneasy, just dropping 
the last quavers down on his paper,—then he seizes the whole 
odious thing and throws it into his drawer. 

Up to this moment the whole story is quite common and natural. 
Only laymen and novelists like to imagine a genius pouring out his 
music almost unconsciously, as in a trance. The artist knows no 
work can be achieved without the clearest, sharpest consciousness, 
and he knows that nothing is given to him without toil and pain. 
Whenever there is an opportunity of taking a glimpse into the 
workshop of one of the great masters—the most instructive ones 
have been given to us in Beethoven’s sketches—ore has the same 
impression of an ardent struggle. It is as if the pure, precious 
substance has to be extracted from a confused mass of raw material. 
The artist’s conception of his work is like a hazy phantom before 
his eyes. Sometimes a part of its shape appears more or less 
distinctly, sometimes it vanishes altogether. His only guide in 
getting hold of it is his instinct, strengthened by technique and 
experience, his only control his self-criticism and his exact feeling 
for style and proportion. The most frequent occurrence in this 
situation is to lose one’s way in the mist. In most cases one feels 
it almost instantly; one fumbles about, gets entangled, tries again, 
and eventually has to go back to the point where one has gone 
astray. To find the right path then is a question of patience, 
concentration, clearness of vision, or a sudden stroke of luck. 
I cannot explain this mysterious phenomenon, I only try to describe 
it as exactly as possible. You will find my observations confirmed 
by looking, for example, at the incredibly thrilling, adventurous 
story without words to be found in the sketches of Beethoven’s 
third symphony.* 

As for the scherzo of the ‘‘ Unfinished’’, the fatal mistake seems 
to have been committed at the outset, or at least after the first 
eight bars. The theme, although insignificant in itself, might still 
have had a chance of developing satisfactorily if tackled in a better 
and more creative mood. Schubert’s incomparably rich imagination 
was never seriously hampered by a mere commonplace motive. 
Look, for example, at the scherzo of his piano sonata in D major, 


* Nottebohm Hin Skizzenbuch von Beethoven aus dem Jahre 1803. 
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Op. 53. It starts with a dangerously obtrusive rhythm of rather 
doubtful distinction, the motive of its first bar 


being repeated over and over. But the composer at once finds 
another fragment to oppose it, and after juggling with his obstinate 
first thought, succeeds finally in transforming it into the most 
delightful little jewel: 

(e) 


An episode of that kind would have saved the scherzo of the 
“Unfinished”. But, as actual appearances show, the composer’s 
imagination was paralysed. Beethoven, in the same situation, 
would have made the necessary surgical operation without hesita- 
tion: cut the thing down to the very root and recast the theme until 
he had found the right form, capable of spreading and developing. 
Schubert represents just the opposite type of creative artist: he 
was always, until he died in his thirty-second year, an improviser. 
Pieces of an impeccable construction, such as the allegro and 
andante of the “Unfinished Symphony”, are comparatively rare 
even among the masterpieces of his late years. At that time he 
seems still to have been unable to tackle the problems of com- 
position in any but an improvising way: succeeding at once, or not 
at all. When dissatisfied by one of his songs, he rarely tried to 
improve it; generally he dropped it altogether and wrote a new 
composition for the same poem, tackling the problem of form or 
declamation in a different way. You will find an amazing example 
of this in comparing Schubert’s three settings of Goethe’s Wer nie 
sein Brot mit Tranen ass. He had sufficient experience of the most 
intricate mysteries of vocal composition, but much less self-con- 
fidence in handling the problems of instrumental form. 

In my opinion this scherzo-draft affords an almost exact example 
of this. The continuation can only be conjectured, but with a 
great deal of probability. As any young composer has experienced, 
there is nothing more difficult than getting rid of a bad start. It 
is amazing what suggestive power emanates from a first draft 
one was rash enough to write down. It is far easier to start a new 
piece than to put a rotten one right. But a new start, as every 
composer knows, would be gravely hampered by the necessity of 


(b) 
jy Allegro vivace 
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retaining the same key. Unfortunately, a change of key—the 
simplest device for obliterating an obsessing idea—would have been 
‘unthinkable in the actual situation, according to Schubert’s whole 
conception of formal unity. The greatest of all the obstacles, 
nevertheless, must have been the feeling of a gigantic responsibility, 
incurred by the miracle of the two movements he had finished. 
For the first time in his life he had brought off an achievement 
equal to those of the greatest masters. He must have been aware 
of this, feeling like Icarus, lifted by wings the use of which was still 
more a matter of instinct than of confident mastery. Then came 
the miscarriage of the scherzo, conceived in an illstarred moment, 
perhaps too hastily, without the necessary- concentration. There- 
after he may have pored a hundred times over that unfortunate 
manuscript; whenever he strained his imagination to find a new 
way, that ghastly mockery in B minor would appear before his 
eyes, a living monument to his failure. Whatever he tried was 
crushed instantly by the categorical imperative of his own work, 
the greatness of which must have appeared to him more and more 
discouraging with increasing distance. He would have needed the 
self-control and patience, the iron steadiness of purpose, the ruthless 
self-critical mind of a mature master to overcome the deadlock. 
Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, Verdi, in their later years, would 
never have abandoned a half-finished work of such importance. 
Schubert, young and full of genius, had other jobs to do. He 
threw himself headlong into the adventures of new masterpieces. 
The skeleton in his cupboard may have haunted his conscience 
sometimes. And it was perhaps to get rid of it, that he eventually 
gave the whole manuscript to his friend Anselm Hiittenbrenner. 


* * * * 


I wonder whether this explanation will convince those who 
take a conventional attitude to the behaviour of genius. Schubert, 
the greatest of all inventors of melody, struggling in vain for 
inspiration! But look at the evidence, look at that scherzo, and I 
think you will have to admit that the improbable has in fact 
happened. You only see the result, the radiant beauty of the 
finished music. Nothing in it will reveal the pains and struggles, 
the sleepless nights, the moments of despair through which its 
creator may have gone before. And he himself would never reveal 
his secret except involuntarily, as he has done. 
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Mozartiana und Kocheliana 


Supplement zur dritten Auflage von L. v. Kéchel’s Chrono- 
logisch — thematischem Verzeichnis samtlicher Tonwerke 
Wotreana AMADE Mozart’s. 


VON 
ALFRED EINSTEIN. 


[Continued from Vol. I, No. 4, page 342.] 


S. 609. 486. Autograph: Z. 11. Nach... André’s. schalte ein: 
Ein weiteres Skizzenblatt zur Arietta N. 1 vgl. 416 (Anh. 28) und die 
Korrektur dazu in diesem Supplement. Z. 13. Tilge das Komma 
nach ...-Schénbrunn. Ausgaben: Z. 7. Schalte nach Schlesinger’s 
Ausgabe ein:—London, Birchall. »Il direttore della commedia.« Z. 10. 
Lies: N. Lex., statt: A. Lex. Z. 11. Nach: ... 77. schalte ein: 
Ohne V.-Nr. Eine spitere Ausgabe, ebenfalls in Typendruck, hat die 
Druck-Nr. 513. Anmerkung: Z. 1. Lies: . . . Generalgouverneuren 
der K. K. Niederlande, d.i. Herzog Albert von Sachsen-Teschen und 
seiner Gemahlin, Erzherzogin Christine. . . . 

8.610. 486. Anmerkung: Z.7. Lies:. . . indie 1797 (nach 
N. L.) neben der Musik Cimarosa’s....Z. 9. Lies: .. . fo 
Theater an der Wien. . . . Z. 14. Lies: Am 22. Mai 1896 (Berlin, Kroll), 
statt: 1906. Z. 16. Nach: 1856 schalte ein: Russisch: St. Petersburg, 
8. Mai 1809. Literatur: Fiige hinzu:—Pohl, Haydn II, 114; besonders 
die Anmerkung. 

S. 611. 488. Ausgaben: Z. 1. Lies: (nicht nach dem Autograph, 
auch ohne die Kadenz zum ersten Satz). 

S. 613. 489. Ueberschrift: Z. 3. Lies: Fr:, statt: Frau. 

S. 613. 490. Ueberschrift: Z. 6. Lies: Graf Hatzfeldt in die oben- 
bemeldte. .. . 


S. 614. 490. Ausgaben: Z. 4. Lies: . . . 7879 (nur das Andante, 
it.-deutscher Text). 
8.615. 491. Autograph¢ Z.5. Lies: . . . nicht autograph; die zum 


ersten findet sich jedoch im Them. Verz. Mozart’s. Keine der vor- 
handenen Ausgaben gibt den massgebenden Text des Autographs mit 
voller Treue wieder. Ausgaben: Letzte Z. Lies: ... 1417 (1800). Anmer- 
kung: Fiige hinzu: Von Mozart im dritten Subscriptionskonzert dieser 
Saison am 3. April 1786 gespielt (Wiener Ztg. Nr. 28 Anhang, S. 785). 

S. 615. 4919 (Anh. 62). Vgl. dieses Supplement zu S. 688. 

S. 615. 492. Incipit der Ouvertiire. Die Tempo-Angabe im Them. 
Verz. lautet nicht Presto, sondern Allegro assai. 

S. 622. 492. Anh. III muss lauten: Im Jahre 1789 nachkomponierte 
Arietta fiir Susanna, an Stelle der Aria 12 (»Venite, inginocchiatevis). 
Vgl. 579. . . . Anh. IV muss lauten: Im Juli 1789 nachkomponierte 
Arie fiir Susanna: Vgl. 577... . 

S. 623. 492. Autograph: Z. 4. muss lauten: . . . Bruchstiick; bis 
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1937 bei Stefan Zweig, Salzburg, seitdem Salzburg, Mozarteum. Fac- 
simile: Z. 2. Lies: . . . Taf. 46-50.— einer Seite aus dem Finale des 
II. Aktes: Schiinemann, Taf. 44. 

S. 624. 492. Abschriften: Z. 2. Nach . . . hervorgeht, schalte 
ein: (Doch sei nicht verschwiegen, dass in der weiter unten angefihrten 
Florentiner Abschrift das Blatt mit den letzten 4 Takten des Rezitativs 
vor dem Duett, nach ». . . brava,« eingelegt ist. Und da diese Floren- 
tiner Abschrift genau die Wiener Fassung von 1789 wiedergibt, wire die 
Arie, falls sie echt ware, fiir Wien nachkomponiert?). 3. Z. v. unten 
schalte ein: Neben dem K1.-A. von Kucharz scheint es in Prag noch einen 
zweiten gegeben zu haben. Auf der Prager Mozart-Austellung 1937 
war eine Anzeige zu sehen (1 S. fol.), ohne Jahr (17862), iiber einen 
handschriftlichen K1.-A. von Vincenz Maschek (1755-1831), zu haben in 
seiner Wohnung in der »brennte Gasse,« sowohl akt—wie nummerweise. 
Der 1. Akt kostete 4 Gulden. Am Schluss fiige bei: Florenz, Ist. mus. 
Stimmen der Aria Figaro’s No. 9 (No. 636, 8). Viola fehlt. Die Abschrift 
gewinnt besonderes Interesse dadurch, dass ihr ein unbekanntes Recitativo 
accompagnato vorausgeht, dessen Echtheit durch die autographe Bemer- 
kung am rechten oberen Rand »Benucci« gesichert ist. Vermutlich hat 
Mozart es fiir einen Konzertvortrag der Arie durch Benucci fiir diesen 
komponiert und den Text durch Da Ponte herstellen lassen. Ob dies 
Konzert kurz vor oder nach dem 1. Mai 1786, stattfand, steht dahin. 
Die Abschrift stammt vermutlich aus dem Nachlass G. Jacquin’s. Vgl. 
A. Einstein, Die Musicke, No. 2, Nov. 1937 (Antwerpen), p. 35f. Bei 
der geringen Verbreitung dieser Zeitschrift ist der nochmalige Abdruck 
des Recitativs auch an dieser Stelle vielleicht nicht unerwiinscht: 


(Music examples on following pages.) 


Z. 15. Das Wort: Textbuch in Fettdruck. Z.19. Lies: 99S., statt: 
100 S. Uebersetzungen: Z.5. Lies: Knigge, Hannover, 18. Mai 1789; 
Hamburg, 4. April 1791, Z. 6. Lies: . . . anonym, nach O. E. Deutsch 
von Lippert, nach Sonneck jedoch die von Knigge. Z.12. Lies: (Diese 
minderwertige Uebersetzung ist erst am 1. Marz 1919 durch eine treuere 
von Paul Ferrier abgelést worden (Opéra-Comique).) 

S. 624. 492. Ausgaben: Z. 3. Streiche: Erstausgabe. (Die Rezi- 
tative dieser Ausgabe Simrock’s nur mit italienischem Text.)—Letzte 
Zeile. Die Ausgabe Paris, Au Magasin de Musique, scheint die erste 
Ausgabe in Partitur zu sein, nach den Feststellungen von C. B. Oldman 
und W. C. Smith. Um 1810. Exemplare im Brit. Mus. u. in Musik- 
Bibliothek Paul Hirsch, Cambridge. 

S. 625. 492. Ausgaben: Z.6. Lies: . . . V.-Nr. 12 (1803). Z. 18. 
Lies: V.-Nr. 1591 bis 1601 (um 1810). Vorletzte Zeile, am Schluss. 
Schalte ein: Leipzig, Peters (Soldan)—Anmerkung:, Z. 6. Lies: 579, 
statt: 479. Letzte Z. Fiige an:—St. Petersburg, 31. Juli 1815, ver- 
mutlich jedoch schon friiher. 

S. 626. 498. Ausgaben: Z. 3. Schalte ein vor . . . Stimmen: 
Leipzig, Peters—Letzte Zeile. Lies: Leipzig, Hofmeister, statt: Wien, 
Hoffmeister. 

S. 627. 494. Ausgaben: Z. 1. Lies: Erstausgabe.der Fassung des 
Autographs: Speyer, Bossler. Stiick 12 des Archivs der auserlesensten 
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Musikalien, I. (u. einziger) Jahrgang; zusammen mit 300° (265). Vgl. 
Kat. der Musikbibl. Paul Hirsch, Cambridge, III, 14. In endgiiltiger 
Fassung: Wien, Hoffmeister. . . . 

S. 629. 496. Ueberschrift: Lies: ». .. fiir Klavier, Violin und 
Violoncello.« — Ausgaben: Z. 6. Lies: 2724 (um 1818). Z. 12. Lies: 
1270 (um 1810). Letzte Zeile. Lies: 226 (um 1800). 

S. 630. 496% (487). Ueberschrift: Lies: . . . fiir 2 Blasinstrumente. 

S. 631. 496° (487). Anmerkung: Z. 6. Streiche den Satz: Es ist 
jedoch . . . andrer Art. Letzte Z. fiige hinzu: Zu Nr. 8 vgl. Anh. 207, 
das auf 8. 860 zitierte Rondo Allegro in G, und das in vorliegendem 
Supplement dazu Gesagte. 

S. 632. 497. Ausgaben: Nach Z. 5. schalte ein: London, Broderip & 
Wilkinson. Vgl. 1234 (881).—Z. 10/11. Streiche: Eine spitere . . 
6442.— Z. 13. Lies: . . . frih, um 1788. . Anmerkung: Lies: Das 
Anfangsthema des Andante. .. . 

S. 633. 497% (357). Autograph: Z. 5. Lies: zweite, statt: letzte. 
Ausgaben: Z. 3. Lies: . . . 997 (1796; 2. veranderte Auflage 1853). — 
Letzte Z. lies: . . . um 1800/01. Anmerkung: Z. 6. Lies: war ver- 
mutlich 123 ($81), statt: scheint verloren. Letzte Z. Lies: Ausgabe 
von 1853, statt: Erstausgabe. 

S. 634. 498. Ausgaben: Z. 9. Schalte ein: Wien, Haslinger. 
Klavierwerke, 24. Heft, No. IV. V.-Nr. 2724 (um 1818). Anmerkung: 
Fiige hinzu: Artaria’s Erstausgabe bringt das Werk, aus geschaftlichen 
Griinden, als gewéhnliches Klaviertrio, und gestattet die Clarinette erst 
in zweiter Linie. Der Titel lautet: »Trio / per il Clavicembalo o Forte 
Piano / con l’accompagnamento d’un Violino e Viola /Composto dal 
Sig™ /W. A. Mozart / Opera 14 ‘ La parte del Violino si puo eseguire 
anche con un Clarinetto / . 

S. 635. 498 (Anh. 136). * eiiene Z.7. Lies: ist vermutlich das 
nach B transponierte Arrangement....Z. 11. Nach... André 
schalte ein: Gerber im N. L. nennt allerdings in der Biographie A. E. 
Miiller’s eine »Gr. Sonate p. Pianoforte Op. 26 in B. Leipzig, bey 
Kiihnel« und fiigt hinzu: »Diese Sonate hatte das eigene Schicksal, dass 
sie an vielen Orten (!) unter Mozart’s Namen nachgestochen und fir 
dessen Arbeit gehalten wurde.« Aber es ist doch kaum méglich, dass 
Miiller Andante und Finale als eigene Arbeit herausgegeben hat—zwei 
Satze, die nur aus Flicken allbekannter Mozart’scher Werke zusammen- 
gesetzt sind! Eine Dissertation von Giinther Haupt iiber »A. E. Miiller’s 
Leben und Klavierwerke« (Leipzig, 1926), p. 66, kommt zégernd zu dem 
Schluss, dass doch wohl Miiller als Autor zu gelten habe. 

S. 636. 499. Incipit des Finale: Erstausgabe: Molto Allegro. 
Ausgaben: Letzte Z. Lies: 575, statt: 545. 

S. 636. 500. Incipit. Das Taktzeichen muss, nach dem Them. Verz. 
Mozart’s, ¢ lauten. 

S. 637. 501. Ausgaben: Z. 3, am Schluss, fiige an:—Offenbach, 
André. V.-Nr. 502. Um 1792. Anmerkung: Z. 3. Fiige an: Die 
Annahme liegt nahe, dass Mozart das Andante als Ersatzstiick fiir das 
aus 4978 (857) geschrieben und an Vollendung der ganzen Sonate gedacht 
hat. 

S. 639. 502. Ausgaben: Z.9. Lies: 2726 (um 1818). 
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S. 640. 508. Autograph: Z. 2. Fiige an: Ein Skizzenblatt (»Mittel- 
gedanken«) in Berlin, Preuss. Staatsbibliothek. Facsimile bei Schiine- 
mann, Tafel 41. Ausgaben: Z.3. Vor. . . Stimmen schalte ein: Leipzig, 
Eulenburg. Kleine Partitur-Ausgabe 774 (Blume). Z. 10. Lies: vor 
1800, statt: um 1800. Z.14. Lies: No., statt: Nr. 

S. 640. 504. Ueberschrift: Lies: Sinfonie (Prager Sinfonie). 

S. 641. 504. Autograph: Z. 4. Lies: Skizze zum Allegro des ersten 
Satzes. . . . Abschrift: Fiige hinzu:—Florenz, Ist. mus. D.61. Stimmen. 
Ausgaben: Z. 6. Lies: 87, statt: 84. 

S. 642. 504 (Anh. 105). Anmerkung: Z. 3 fiige an: Die rhythmische 
Verwandtschaft des Anfangsthemas mit dem ersten Takt von 505 kann 
kaum iibersehen werden. 

S. 642. 505. Ausgaben: Z. 5. Lies: Text, statt: Tetx. Zuerst, um 
1796, ohne V.-Nr. in Typendruck erschienen (Exemplar Wien, G. d. Mfr.) 
dann V.-Nr. 3891. Vermutlich erster Klavierauszug: «Lipsia, nel 
magazzino di musica di Breitkopf.« 18 S. qu. 4. 

S. 643. 506. Ueberschrift: Z.4. Lies: Wienerischer, statt: Wiener; 
ebenso Ausgaben: Z. 1. Ausgaben: Z. 5. Lies: 724 (1794/95). 
Fiige hinzu: Traeg zeigte am 1. August 1789 in der Wiener Ztg. 
ein Freiheitslied von Mozart um 10 Kr. an; zugleich ein Kriegslied (wohl 
539) um 15 Kr. Anmerkung: Letzte Z. Fiige an: Der Text ist u.a. auch 
von J. F. Sterkel komponiert worden (Sammlung zwélff neuer Lieder, IIT. 
Theil, Miinchen, Mannheim und Diisseldorf, J. M. Gétz. V.-Nr. 210. 


No. 9). 

S. 644. 507. Ausgaben: Z.2. Lies: . . . 1475-76 (um 1810). 

S. 645. 508°. Autograph: Z.4. Lies: den, statt: dem. 

S. 646. 508°. Anmerkung: Z. 6. Lies: . . . dass Mozart c) bis h) 
fortlaufend. ... Z.8. Lies: . . . den Abstand von der Sekund... . 

S. 647. 509. Abschrift: Z.7. Lies: . . . 3/4-Takt, wobei die Coda 
als Nr. 12 gerechnet ist, als. 

S. 648. 509% (2382). Anmerkung: Z. 2. Lies: . . . fiir Franz Jakob 
Freystadtler. .. . 


S. 648. 511. Facsimile: Z.1. Lies: 485, statt: 585. Ausgaben: Z. 5. 
Vor: Wien . . . schalte ein: Bonn, N. Simrock. V.-Nr. 70 (vor 1800). 

S. 649. 512. Incipit: Die Tempo-Angabe im Them. Verz. Mozart’s 
lautet: Allegro. Das Tempo der Aria nach dem Them. Verz. Ausgaben: 
Letzte Z. Lies: 1926 (1825). Ammerkung: Z. 3. Lies: . . . Osmin. 
Er sang die Szene in seiner Akademie im Karntnertortheater am 21. 
Marz 1787. Mozart. 


8S. 652. 515. Ausgaben : Z. 6. Lies: . . . spaiter handschriftlich 
als. 

S. 654. 515> (228). Anmerkung: Z.2. Streiche das Wort: neue. 

S. 656. 516. Ausgaben: Z.9. Lies: . . . 220 (um 1795). 

S. 657. 516> (406). Ausgaben: Z. 10. Lies: . . . 221 (um 1795). 
Leipzig, Kiihnel (Bureau de Mus. de C. F. Peters). V.-Nr. 221. 

S. 658. 516> (406). Anmerkung: Z. 11. Lies: . . . Subskriptions- 


termin erfolglos bis. . . . 

S. 658. 516° (Anh. 91). Autograph: Z. 8-11. Streiche den Satz: Auf 
einem Blatt . . . Quintett. Anmerkung: Z. 2. Lies: . . . Auktion 55, 
Nr. 28, 1937 bei Maggs Bros., London). . . . 
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S. 659. 517. Incipit: Im Them. Verz. lautet die Ueberschrift: »Ein 
bischen durch die Nase.« 

S. 660. 519. Ausgaben: Z.4. Streiche: um. 

S. 660. 520. Titel. Z.4. Lies: Baumberg (1775-1839). 

S. 661. 520. Ausgaben: Z.4. Lies: . . . 108 (um 1800). 

S. 662. 521. Autograph: Z. 2. Lies: Esq., statt: Esqu. Ausgaben: 
Z. 13. Fiige ein: Offenbach, André. 15. Werk. V.-Nr. 6443 (um 1843). 

S. 662. 522. Ueberschrift im Them. Verz.: »Ein Musikalischer Spass ; 
bestehend in einem Allegro, Menuett und Trio, Adagio, und Finale. — 
2 Violini, 1 Viola, 2 Corni, e Basso.« 

S. 663. 522. Autograph: Fiige hinzu: Zuerst bei Dr. Anton Schmidt 
(Freund Mozart’s, Gonner Schubert’s)? Anmerkung: Z. 1. Lies: .. . 
Sextett »oder Bergknappenmusik«, wie Anselm Hiittenbrenner sie nannte, 
trifft. ... 


S. 664. 523. Ausgaben: Z. 8. Lies: . . . Anh. 247. 1798. 
S. 665. 524. Ausgaben: Z.4. Lies: .. . 523. 1798. Z.6. Lies:... 
440. Um 1827. 


S. 665. 525. Ueberschrift: Z.2. Lies: Bassi, statt: Basso. 
S. 666. 525. Autograph: Z.7. Lies: Musick, statt: Musik. 


S. 667. 526. Ausgaben: Z.4. Lies: . . . 3 Son. 1. V.-Nr. 255.-Z. 8. 
Berlin-Amsterdam, J. J. Hummel. — Letzte Z.: Lies: . . . 1207. 1798. 
Anmerkung: Z. 2. Lies: . . . auf der Landstrasse. .. . 

S. 668. 526 (Anh. 50). Autograph: Z.3. Lies: . . . (und vielleicht 


zur »Zauberfléte«). . . . 
S. 668. 527. Ueberschrift: Z.5. Lies: ...0, il Don Giovanni. opera 


Buffa. . . . Incipit der Ouvertiire: Im Them. Verz. Mozart’s: Allegro 
assai. 

8.671. 527. Aria 13. Lies: Batti, batti. ... 

8. 674. 527. Autograph: Z.2. Lies: Ebenda die spiter. . . . Letzte 


Z. Lies: de Musique, statt: du Musique. 

S. 676. 527. Abschriften: Nach Z.19. 34) Florenz, Istituto musicale. 
Kopie aus der Werkstatt des Hindlers Lausch, Wien, und zwar der 
Wiener Fassung vom Mai 1788. Die Aria 22 fehlt, ebenso das Final- 
Sextett. Beigebunden alle Blaserpartituren. Der Abschrift, als un- 
mittelbar nach Mozart’s autographen Vorlagen genommen, kommt 
grésste Bedeutung zu. Sie enthilt als die einzige auch die beiden echten 
Rezitative vor dem nachkomponierten Recitativo ed Aria der Donna 
Elvira 23, die seit der ersten Partitur-Ausgabe Breitkopf & Hartel (1801) 
in simtlichen Ausgaben durch gefilschte ersetzt sind. Vgl. A. Einstein, 
Concerning some Recitatives in »Don Giovanni,« Music & Letters, XIX, 4 
(1938), p. 417 ff. Ausgaben: Z. 13. Klavierausziige. Streiche: der 
alteste: ... Z. 14. Lies: V.-Nr. 42 (um 1797; 2. Aufl. um 1800). 
Z. 15. Streiche: Nicht viel spiiter. Nach . . . 138. schalte ein: Nach 
Gerber, N.L. 1793 erschienen, doch vielleicht schon zu Lebzeiten 
Mozart’s begonnen. — Hamburg, A. Bdhme. Text ital.-deutsch. V.-Nr. 
300. Mit gestochener Titelvignette von Wolf, identisch mit der von 
Kinninger in der Erstausgabe der Partitur. Z.5v.u. Lies: 1872, statt 
1897. Z. 2. v.u. Lies: . . . 1400 (um 1810). 

S. 677. 527. Textbuch. Z. 8. Lies: . . . Nachbildung, die gele- 
gentlich der Prager Jubilaeums-Auffiihrung des »Don Giovanni« 1887 auf 


= 
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Veranlassung Angelo Neumann’s durch den Buchdrucker Erich Schmelkes 
hergestellt wurde. Die Abfassung stammt von Dr. Friedrich Adler. Vgl. 
P. Nettl, Mozart in Béhmen (1938), p. 153. Z.10. Nach: Vienna tilge 
den Punkt. Exemplare des Wiener Librettos in der Marciana zu Venedig 
sowie in der Bibl. der Accademia di S. Cecilia (Coll. Carvalhaes) in Rom 
und in der Musikbibl. Paul Hirsch in Cambridge. Z. 22. Facsimile der 
Titelblatter des Prager und Wiener Librettos in: Paul Stefan, Don 
Giovanni, Wien 1938, 8. 75. Vgl. A. Einstein. Das erste Libretto des 
Don Giovanni. Acta musicologica IX (3-4) 1937, p. 149. Z. 2. v.u. 
Lies: (Wien 4. Marz 1789). 

S. 678. 527. Anmerkung: Z. 6 und 7 lies: Schroeder (1790 gedruckt: 
»Arien und Gesaenge«) und Friedrich Rochlitz (in Breitkopf & Hartels 
Partitur, 1801)... Z.11. Lies: ...machte Christian Heinrich Spies 
(Spiess) fiir Schikaneder’s Wiener Freihaustheater (5. Nov. 1792); 
Lippert (anonym), Karntnertortheater 11. Dezember 1798, gedruckt 1803 ? 
[o.0.u.J.] u. zweimal spater; W. Viol... Letzte Z. Lies: 8. Marz 1794. 
—In Rom: 11. Juni 1811; Neapel 14. Okt. 1812; Mailand. ... Fiige 
an:—In Moskau (deutsch ? ital.?) 12. Jan. 1806. Letzte Z. Nach: 1794. 
schalte ein: (H. C. Rogge, Die Opvoeringen van Mozart’s »Don Juan« 
in Nederland. Tijdschrift d. V. v. Noord-N.Mg. II, 237 ff. (1887) gibt 
den 9. Juni 1794 an.). 

S. 678. 528. Ueberschrift: Z. 3. Lies: »Scena fiir Mad. Duschek.« 
Streiche: in Prag. Z. 2. (Im Them. Verz. ist die Begleitung nicht 
eingetragen.) Text von? Vermutlich Da Ponte, der ja in Prag anwesend 
war. 

S. 679. 528. Anmerkung: Letzte Zeile. »-vermutlich dieser.« Doch 
liegt eine Arie fiir Jacquin selbst doch viel naher. 

S. 680. 529. Ueberschrift: Z. 4. Im Them. Verz. Mozart’s »Am 
Geburtstag des Fritzes.« Autograph: Fiige hinzu: Das Them. Verz. 
notiert (der erste Fall!) die Singstimme im Violinschliissel. Ausgaben: 
Z.4. Streiche: auch. — Z. 6. Lies: . . . Freystunden, ein Wochenblatt« 
Dezember, statt: September. 

S. 680. 580. Ueberschrift: Z.4. Im Them. Verz.: »Das Traumlied« 
(sic). 


(To be continued) 


, 


Reviews of Music 


Roseingrave, Thomas. Fifteen Voluntaries and Fugues for the Organ. Edited 
by A. V. Butcher. (Hinrichsen Edition.) 4s. 6d. 


That it should have been found possible to issue such a volume at such 
a time is a matter for sincere thankfulness. Already in the publication of 
six hitherto unpublished Voluntaries by William Croft (obtainable separately 
at 1s. each) it was evident that Mr. Hinrichsen had personal ideas as to the 
type of music with which to establish a catalogue. If he perseveres in 
publications of this nature, his list of organ music, at least, will soon be the 
envy of other far older established houses. It would be true to say that this 
issue of these Fifteen Voluntaries and Fugues, published originally in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, forms a landmark in the history of 
British music publishing, for it is the first attempt, however modest, to 
present on behalf of our native composers of organ music anything com- 
parable to the volumes of the Guilmant-Pirro Archives des Maitres Classiques 
de l’Orgue, the relative sections of the Hispaniae Schola Musicae Sacrae of 
Pedrell, or to the innumerable German Gesamtausgabe of their early native 
organ composers. Collections, anthologies and separate pieces have been 
sporadically issued, in some cases lamentably edited. But this would seem 
to be the first re-issue of a collection of organ pieces by one composer in its 
complete form, the (one or two) dull pieces as well as the more interesting. 

The fact that this is a playing edition makes it none the less scholarly. 
A comparison with the original shows such “‘filling-in” as Dr. Butcher has 
thought expedient to have been supplied with discretion, and the phrasing 
and suggested dynamics are well planned. Registration is wisely restricted 
to manual indications. Any organist who has progressed technically beyond 
Bach’s Short Eight will find a use for these pieces. A volume for the organ 
desk as well as the library. 


Krebs, J. L. Fugue in G major for Organ. Edited by W. S. Lloyd Webber 
(Hinrichsen Edition.) 2s. 6d. ~ 


This work has been available previously only in Guilmant’s edition 
(Schott) and in the Peters volume of Krebs’ organ pieces. It is already 
known by many organists as a testimony to Bach’s judgment, for it is recorded 
that Krebs was his assistant and favourite pupil. Of about equal difficulty 
to Bach’s “‘Great”” G minor, the Fugue is well worthy of study. Mr. Lloyd 
Webber has phrased the music. clearly. F. A. 


Delius, Frederick. The Walk to the Paradise Garden (Full-score): arranged 
Sir Thomas Beecham. (Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd.) 6s. 


This is a reduction for normal orchestra (double woodwind) of pp. 132-138 
of the full-score of Delius’ greatest opera, A Village Romeo and Juliet. Delius 
and Sir Thomas first met in 1907 and formed a close friendship which lasted 
until the composer’s death and to which, practically speaking, we owe any 
understanding we may possess of Delius’ music. The Walk to the Paradise 
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Garden is an intermezzo between the fifth and sixth scenes of the opera scored, 
in the original, for large orchestra with triple woodwind. Sir Thomas has 
reduced the piece to more manageable proportions, at the same time amplifying 
the dynamic markings with a view to clarifying the printed representation 
of the composer’s elusive fantasy. Delius’ music, more than any other, 
illustrates the inadequacy of notation as a touchstone of performance, 
its spirit is as delicate and wayward as the printed page is concrete and 
inadequate. Conductors and orchestral musicians who are familiar with 
Sir Thomas’ handling of Delius’ scores should derive great benefit from a 
study of this one in comparison with the original. The piece is very well 
worth regular inclusion in concert programmes and there is now no good 
reason why it should not have it. There are two antique recordings, both 
good when allowance has been made for their years, one by the R.P.O. 
(Beecham) on Columbia L 2087—the other by the N.S.O. (Geoffrey Toye) on 
His Master’s Voice D 1738. G. S. 


Ferguson, Howard. Sonata in F minor for piano. (Boosey and Hawkes, 
Ltd.) 1940. 6s. 


This work, dedicated to the memory of Harold Samuel, has already been 
heard by London concert-goers. The introduction to the first movement is 
in the character of an heroic Jeremiad which sinks to exhaustion on a dominant 
chord (that of C, embittered, so to speak, by the D flats of a slow rising 
figure). The first subject of the Allegro inquieto which follows retains this 
bitterness of feeling, although it has a waltz-like lilt its restlessness seems 
saturated with discontent. The second subject has hints of idyllic happiness, 
though they are more like memories or visions than tangible reality and the 
codetta based on the material of the introduction dismally bars the way to 
any hopeful thought. The development section is one long work-up entirely 
based on the first subject and leading into the forcible commencement of the 
recapitulation. The recapitulation emotionally justifies the structural 
repetition demanded by the form of the movement, and the codetta is amplified 
into a coda, which, like the introduction sinks to a pp close. The Poco 
Adagio opens after a few introductory bars with a peaceful and lyrical melody 
in D flat. A contrasting section becomes increasingly identified with the 
introduction of the first movement, both thematically and by its accents of 
lament (though the latter do not this time reach the pitch of frenzy). When 
the D flat melody returns it is shortened, thereby enabling a coda to be devel- 
oped from it without loss to the symmetry of the whole. The finale, Allegro 
non troppo, is mainly turbulent (in 6/8 time) and seems more allied to than 
derived from the first movement in material. It has much of sonata form 
about it though the place where a development section would occur is mostly 
given over to a slow passage, marked first /ugubre and then lamentoso, based 
on the introduction to the first movement. The coda, Molto allegro, starts 
as a swirling 6/8 section, but the mood and music of that persistent introduc- 
tion burst in and soon supplant the swirling element entirely, the composition 
being brought in this way to its fierce conclusion. 

The Sonata may justly be regarded as an expression of grief of various 
kinds (desperate, forlorn, etc.) occasioned by the loss of a great musician and 
a great friend. It is well knit and its message is clearly told, the musical, 
emotional and pianistic intentions being competently and effectively carried 
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out. It may be argued that the work exhibits too much sameness both of 
harmonic method and melodic construction without denying that these two 
kinds of sameness make for unity of style up to a certain point. The harmonic 
device of accompanying a melody note with a chord that tellingly clashes 
against it (or conversely a chord with a similarly stinging foreign note) is 
always used with marked effect, for instance, it intensifies the anguish of the 
opening and it imparts poignancy to the sweetness of the second subject of 
the first movement (to take a pair of typical examples); but it is too persis- 
tently employed. As regards melodic construction, almost all the themes are 
conspicuously divisible into self-contained phrases of only a few notes. The 
principle subject of the slow movement is a welcome exception, the essential 
continuity of this melody arouses a satisfaction which draws attention to the 
too frequent lack of the same quality elsewhere. An astute performer, 
however, can greatly minimise, if not wholly remove, this weakness. 


Kennan, Kent. Quintet for piano and strings (G. Schirmer, Inc., New York). 


1940. $5.00. 
Harris, Roy. Quintet for piano and strings (G. Schirmer, Inc., New York). 
1940. $5.00. 


Two interesting piano quintets come to us from the New York publishing 
house of Schirmer. In welcoming any serious attempt to increase the small 
literature in this important department of chamber music, it seems more 
opportune to attempt some partial description of the two works than to 
hazard a guess as to their eventual importance. They certainly merit careful 
investigation by combinations of players who are in search of novelties which 
would by general consent be regarded as modern while not puzzling to an 
experienced listener when competently performed. Both works are effi- 
ciently scored with a confident sense of the desired effects. Neither is in the 
usual quasi-symphonic form of the most famous piano quintets, the one which 
more nearly resembles such works consisting of short and mainly undeveloped 
movements. 

The quintet with these rather surprisingly short movements is that by 
Kent Kennan, and this is much the easier of the two works for an audience 
not used to ‘‘contemporary music”, the inverted commas being intended as 
elucidatory rather than provocative. The composer uses themes and phrases 
which quite naturally lend themselves to extensive development, which 
course, however, he only pursues to a very limited degree. The first move- 
ment, Allegretto, has a soaring rhapsodic character and a rich harmonic 
texture. The work is in D and the second subject, in A, is so similar in 
general mood and style to the first that its réle will very likely be unrealized 
unless one is forewarned on the point. The development section, although 
its modulations wander further afield, also flows onward in a rather similar 
style, and when the recapitulation occurs (on page 11) with brilliant piano 
arpeggios in the accompaniment a listener versed in earlier piano quintets 
might easily suppose it to be the triumphant re-statement that Dvordk and 
others so effectually employ in the exposition before proceeding to their 
bridge passage. In the second movement, Lento, a melodic phrase of quasi- 
Russian or ecclesiastical type, consisting of eleven notes, is the theme of a 
solemn though not lengthy meditation. It is never absent from the texture, 
though some entries which re-iterate the first note five times with descending 
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semitones beneath may lead one to expect a new phrase to follow. This 
theme passes from one instrument to another with effective changes of 
harmony and ever-shifting tonality. The third movement, Vivace, is of 
Scherzo type varying between 9/8 and 12/8 and with a lilt like the opening of 
Debussy’s Fétes. The music and the keys skip to and fro without much need 
of contrast in this brief movement, especially as two statements of the eleven- 
note theme from the second movement and one of the opening theme of the 
quintet are woven into the texture. The iast movement commences 
Andante but is essentially fragmentary. It has a good deal of material from 
previous movements, with some new material of which a beautiful melody 
of the Vaughan Williams Mystical Hymn type may be specially mentioned. 
The various themes (and phrases from them) are often used with a changed 
pace, rhythm and character. There are numerous changes between slow 
and quick éempi, and it will probably be a problem in performance to avoid 
an effect of undue vacillation, especially as most of the changes to quick time 
(whether 3 or 4) have rather an effect of ‘‘ now we shall settle to this and make 
a whole movement of it” which proves illusory. In many ways this quintet 
seems highly skilful and even masterly, but it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it betrays some weakness from an architectural point of view. The 
work takes only about sixteen minutes to play and, although brevity may be 
desirable in itself, it seems a doubtful virtue in this case, especially in regard 
to the first movement. That recapitulation, for instance; would have been 
much grander if there had been a wealth of musical experiences before it 
came. Whether the first movement is really much too short, however, and 
the last too fragmentary, could best be judged while listening to some public 
performances or taking part in them. 


The quintet of Roy Harris consists of a Passacaglia, Cadenza and Fugue, 
in fact, that is the printed sub-title. The cadenza, as later explained, is a 
continuation of the passacaglia, while the opening subject of the fugue bears 
some family likeness to the passacaglia theme though not apparently derived 
from it. This opening theme is well-shaped and of genuine passacaglia 
stamp, rather unusually though purposefully long, consisting in what may be 
likened to four couplets of short-lined verse. It will be convenient to number 
the statements for the purpose of analysis, though the numbering will not 
necessarily tally with that of other investigators since, after the fourth 
none of the statements are complete, while fragments of the theme, disguised 
by diminution, etc., might be held to constitute additional entries. The 
opening statement is played in octaves by the first violin and violoncello, 
the rise and fall of tone being ingeniously varied by the addition and subtrac- 
tion of the other two strings, each change intensifying the effectiveness of the 
desired nuances. The subsequent restatements (at first close upon each 
other’s heels) are all characterized by new scoring as well as by increasing 
harmony, counterpoint, swiftness of movement, etc., in the accompanying 
voices. The fourth statement is a tone higher, the fifth, sixth and seventh 
are in canon. The sixth has a pert piano finger passage (the hands two 
octaves apart) as its main accompaniment, seeming to require a certain 
savagery; this is labelled con bravura, perhaps a Debussy would have added 
“with irony”. The seventh, hurled forth by the piano three octaves strong 
(both voices of the canon) is decorated with written-out ornaments which 
prove on analysis to be antique “‘graces’’, though in tHis fierce passage the 
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listener may well fail to notice the fact. The cadenza starts with the eighth 
statement, on the violin, unaccompanied, all the statements by this time being 
increasingly interrupted in their commencement and progress. The viola 
has the ninth, accompanied by the violin, the violoncello the tenth, accom- 
panied by the other strings. Then the piano bursts in, like Debussy’s 
Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest both in spirit and manner: eventually, when it has 
shaken off the other instruments, reaching the eleventh and last statement, 
which in concluding the cadenza leads to the fugue. In performing this 
cadenza it will at least be very difficult for the players to avoid an occasional 
effect of empty instrumental virtuosity as in the final chromatic scale in 
“blind octaves’”’ for the piano, although the composer does not seem to 
recognize this danger. The double fugue, which is lavish with conscious 
dissonance, starts with a gaunt subject and strides forward with grim deter- 
mination. A number of typical fugal devices are employed, but an unusual 
feature is that several entries in succession are in two voices a sixth apart, 
after which several more in succession are in fifths. Perhaps the intended 
effect is that of one voice with a peculiar timbre, like an organ mixture stop, 
for instance. The later subject of the double fugue, in 6/8 time, has an affinity 
with Gustav Holst’s posthumously published piano Jig, this being mentioned 
partly to give the reader an idea of the degree and character of the composer’s 
use of dissonance. The re-introduction of the gaunt first subject by the 
piano (once more in fifths) is forcible and telling though it may surprise 
listeners that the second fugal subject is gradually supplanted instead of 
both being to the fore at the end, where it might even have been expected 
that the passacaglia theme would also have re-appeared. Notwithstanding 
these unheeded opportunities the work ends in a bold and challenging way, 
calculated to rouse such an audience as would accept a work of this uncom- 
promising character. 


Two purely editorial remonstrances may perhaps be allowed. (1) Whereas 
an increasing number of composers use the word sonore, apparently supposing 
it to be Italian, they should really choose between sonoro and sonoramente. 
(2) Splitting up metrical groups in the notation itself instead of only by other 
means such as slurs and dots is in the main a very misguided policy to which 
Roy Harris is much addicted. A particularly confusing example occurs on 
page 11, instead of: 


etc., he gives us: 


etc.; from the performing point of view the only hope of avoiding the danger 
of producing a dislocated and incoherent effect is for the player to imagine the 
rhythmical groupings that have been withheld from him. If the composer 
really wants the listeners to be shown how the mosaic was mentally fitted 
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together in the act of composition, the most likely way of gaining this difficult 
end would be the addition of staccato marks: 


but his molto cantabile espressivo proves that he cannot desire that. Few 
interpreters can have more respect and sympathy for composers’ wishes than 
the present reviewer, but this remonstrance carries an appeal to composers 
not to demand from performers a preoccupation with arithmetical abstractions 
that are impossible or undesirable to convey to the listener. F. M. 


Gramophone Records 


Purchase Tax has not been included in the prices quoted against the records 
reviewed below, but readers should bear in mind that 


3s. records are subject to 8d. tax. 


4s. ” ” ” ” 103d. ” 
6s. ” ” ” » “Is. 4d. ” 


Beethoven: Sonata No. 9 in A major for Piano and Violin, Op. 47. (The 
Kreutzer.) 


Lili Kraus and Simon Goldberg. 
Parlophone R 20478-81. 24s. 


These records have one outstanding rival:—the older set made by 
Kempff and Kulenkampff (Decca CA 8207-10); but the two are as different 
as they could possibly be. The Kraus-Goldberg version is wiry and tenuous 
where the other is forthright and full-blooded. Each presents a true facet 
of Beethoven and a choice can only be made by personal preference, though 
the Parlophone recording is slightly the better—a fact to which Kraus and 
Goldberg obviously owe a part of their superiority in points of finesse. 


Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D major. Op. 61. 
Heifetz and the N.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Toscanini. 
His Master’s Voice DB 5724-27, and DBS 5728. 27s. 


A recording of one of the greatest landmarks in the history of music by 
one of the greatest living violinists and one of the finest American orchestras 
conducted by a public figure who is worshipped in many quarters to the point 
of idolatry, commands minute attention when offered for review. It has had 
it. 

First of all, some comments on the quality of the recording itself. It 
embodies one serious fault of which I complained in Toscanini’s version of 
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the Beethoven B flat Symphony (His Master’s Voice, DB 3896-99: THE 
Music REvIEw, No. 1, p. 81)—for we are given a straight-through performance 
which has been mercilessly chopped up into four-minute sections with little 
apparent regard for musical grammar, syntax, continuity or common-sense. 
In addition all orchestral climaxes sound unnatural and ‘‘boxy” in the 
traditional American fashion (one towards the end of side 2 is particularly 
bad), and in many places there is more than a suspicion of “‘ pre-echo”’: this 
is typically exemplified at the beginning of side 4. So much for the purely 
technical side of the performance. 

It is obvious that any judgment of the musical worth of these records 
will be prejudiced to some extent by the effects of the ungracious recording. 
But even with this reservation it is impossible to enthuse over ‘‘ might-have- 
beens”. Some years ago Richard Capell suggested that Beethoven should 
have inscribed ‘‘ For adults only” on the score of his opus 61, and another 
critic has written of Heifetz, in earlier days, that his playing was so perfect 
as to be almost expressionless: lack of expression being a principal characteris- 
tic of childish interpretations. Now Heifetz’s playing is not expressionless, 
but a major issue hangs on the word ‘‘almost’’: and in this case the inferior 
recording effectively prevents the distinction being drawn. Nor can the 
three cadenzas (Auer-Heifetz: Joachim-Heifetz and Joachim-Auer-Heifetz) 
be said to exert a pacifying influence. The orchestral performance is neat and 
precise, but sounds unduly splenetic (possibly owing to the recording), and 
encourages the reviewer to protest that there are more essential characteristics 
to be sought in the interpretation of orchestral music than a reputation for 
taking the slickest possible bite at a sforzando chord. 

Readers who want a set of this Concerto should make a point of hearing 
Kulenkampff and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt (Telefunken E 2016-21) before reaching a decision. 


Berlioz: L’ Absence, Op. 7, No. 4 and Le Spectre de la Rose; 
Debussy: Proses Lyriques, De Fleurs, De Réve and De Soir: and Le Jet d’Eau; 
Duparc: L’ Invitation au Voyage and Phidylé. 


Maggie Teyte with the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Leslie Heward (Berlioz and Duparc), and with Gerald Moore (pf.) 
(Debussy). 


His Master’s Voice Special Issue, JG 177-80. 24s. 


This collection ought to have been hailed with delight even in peace- 
time—the more so at present, when such enterprise is as refreshing as it is rare. 
The records were made privately and are obtainable in this country only 
from Rimington, van Wyck, Ltd. Single discs cannot be supplied. 

Every music-lover who can appreciate fine singing and a sympathetically 
controlled ensemble should make a point of hearing the Berlioz and Duparc 
songs: it is doubtful whether the renderings of L’Absence and Phidylé could 
ever be bettered, and Le Spectre de la Rose and L’Invitation au Voyage are 
only slightly less inspiring for a technical reason—a tendency of the recording 
to “‘screech’”’ on top notes. I have taken the opportunity of trying the 
Berlioz on two different high-grade gramophones besides my own, and all 
three detect the same fault. This is far from being serious, but in records as 
fine as these one may perhaps be forgiven for looking for perfection. 


: 
| 
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No other singer shows such mastery of Debussy’s fluid vocal line as Miss 
Teyte, and it is merely a matter of personal taste that leads me to wish that 
we could have had four other songs of Berlioz instead. 


One is left with a feeling of gratitude and admiration for Mr. Fred. Smith’s 
enterprise and for the fine work of all the artists concerned. 


Mozart: Horn Concerto in E flat major. (K. 447.) 


_Aubrey Brain and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. 


His Master’s Voice DB 3973-74. 12s. 


A first recording and a fine war-time enterprise; the only other version of 
a Mozart horn concerto I can trace is an old Edison Bell of K. 417 with the same 
soloist, but I suspect this is no longer available. 


Of the four works of this species which Mozart wrote for Ignaz Leutgeb, 
and in which he showed extraordinary ingenuity in coping with the eighteenth- 
century horn with all its uncouth limitations, all except the first are pitched 
in E flat. 


In this set all rans smoothly—Aubrey Brain and the orchestra do all that 
is required of them, and the recording is clean’and well-defined. A good 
investment for music-lovers with a taste for fine work “‘ off the beaten track’’. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 38 in D major. (The Prague.) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia LX 911-13. 18s. 


A symphony few musicians treasure as they ought, The Prague might offer 
a ray of cold comfort to the ugly duckling in proving the truth of the maxim 
that beauty lies in the eye of the beholder. If in this particular image the 
offspring retains certain angularities that are obvious to the most sympathetic 
eye (and ear) the fault is not Mozart’s. Each of several hearings of these 
records has left the reviewer with the impression that the first two movements 
are inferior to the last, whereas the music itself gives this thesis the lie on 
every page. Let it be said at once that the performance of the finale is as 
nearly perfect as anyone has a right to expect, the introduction too reaches 
a very high standard: elsewhere doubts creep in, and in particular, the 
tendency to hurry the last few pages of the first movement (beginning of 
side three) seems anything but happy. The Andante goes so slowly that some 
of Mozart’s figurations which should flow with pure delight sparkle instead 
in precious isolation from a nebulous web of enervated sound. The playing 
of the Philharmonic is of that fine quality which they have always reserved 
for Sir Thomas, and which is not the least reason why so many of us look 
forward to his return. The recording is clear in detail but suffers a little from 
base-heaviness. 
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Mozart: Overture, Don Giovanni. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


Columbia LX 893. 6s. 

The policy of THE Music REvIEw being to notice only the best of con- 
temporary recordings, a profuse shower of superlatives is unnecessary. This 
record shows Beecham, the L.P.O. and Columbia all at their best, and the 
reviewer is prepared to risk the suggestion that the result can never be surpassed. 


Schubert: Piano Sonata in B flat major (Op. posth.). 
Artur Schnabel. 
His Master’s Voice DB 3751-55. 308. 

A superlative performance of this Sonata in London early last year led to an 
eminent music-critic castigating the work as dull, and was followed by the 
early deportation of the pianist to Australia. The artist in question is of 
Austrian nationality: our loss may well be Australia’s gain. 

This is a wonderful piece of music to dwell upon during half-an-hour’s 
leisure in a war-crazy world, and we may suspect that Schnabel’s under- 
standing rendering gains rather than loses for having been made before the 
catastrophe occurred. Elsewhere the writer has had occasion to draw the 
distinction between long-breathed and long-winded melody—the one as re- 
freshing as the other is tedious—this sustained example of Schubert’s inspired 
loquacity can do much to anchor our loyalties afresh to those ideals that are 
always dormant in the greatest art, yet tend unfortunately to be disregarded 
in time of war. 

The performance and recording leave nothing to be desired. The tenth 
side is made up with an Allegretto in C minor. One of the outstanding issues 
of the war. G.N.S. 


The Musicians’ Gallery 
CURRENT MUSICAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


European Music in Japan 

A music festival of unusual interest was due to have taken place in Tokyo 
towards the end of last year. (I have no confirmation that it did, for news 
travels slowly these days.) Japan recently attained to the 2,60oth anniversary 
of the foundation of her Empire, and in order to commemorate the event in 
a manner less ephemeral than the usual festivities and street processions, the 
Government commissioned composers of various nationalities to write works 
specially for the occasion. The most famous contributor was Richard Strauss, 
who, in his capacity of “official” composer to present-day Germany, brought 
forth a Japanese Symphony. It is in three movements: an heroic prelude; 
a lengthy second movement portraying the distinctive Japanese spirit; and 
a closing hymn in praise of the founder of the Empire. Benjamin Britten, 
representing England, wrote a Sinfonia da Requiem—his first essay in this 
medium. The first and second movements are characterized by anguish and 
striving, but are balanced by a concluding, less troubled movement indicative 
of peace. Sdndor Veress, the gifted young Hungarian composer who left 
London for Budapest with his English fiancée only after the war commenced, 
also contributed a three-movement symphony. In a letter I received from 
him not long ago, he disclosed that the work was written at high pressure and 
completed in exactly six weeks. The French and Italian commissions were 
effected by Jacques Ibert and Ildebrando Pizzetti, respectively. 

Such an example of state enterprise is wholly worthy of imitation by 
occidental governments. 


Delius in Florida and Grez 


Admirers of Delius’ music will be interested to learn that both the Solano 
Grove in Florida, where the composer spent the most formative period of his 
life, and the actual dwelling which he occupied, have been discovered as a 
result of investigations by a group of local enthusiasts. Previous attempts to 
establish the site having failed, it was assumed that the plantation, after 
years of neglect, had become merged into the surrounding wilderness. The 
facts were related by Mr. Gerard Tetley in a recent issue of the New York 
Times. A number of music lovers in Florida, aware that opportunities of 
reconstructing this period of Delius’ life were rapidly diminishing every year, 
carried out a search of the records of St. John’s County, in which the Solano 
Grove is situated. Details of the property, held by Delius’ father, were 
discovered, and an exploration was subsequently made with the aid of 
a surveyor who apparently had personal recollection of the old orange 
plantation. 

It was only after the investigators abandoned their cars and took to 
narrow, sandy tracks far from the established highway, that they succeeded 
in discovering the dwelling which Delius had once occupjed for more than a 
year. They found a four-roomed wooden shack, overhung by trees, on a 
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bluff overlooking the St. John’s river, and although parts of the roof had 
caved in and the building fallen into a state of general disrepair, it neverthe- 
less corresponded exactly to Delius’ own description. The surrounding 
country was remarkable; the investigators found, says Mr. Tetley, ‘‘a real 
sanctuary teeming with wild birds of vivid plumage and occasional rattle- 
snakes and alligators”. Plans are being made to restore the cottage, as well 
as to collect and preserve in the Florida State Library other memorabilia 
concerning Delius’ residence in Florida and Virginia. At Danville, a town in 
the latter state where Delius spent several months after leaving Florida, 
there are two old ladies who still remember “the shy young man with nice 
manners”. 

From 1899 onwards Delius lived in a house at Grez-sur-Loing, near 
Fontainebleau. I recollect it, from a visit to the composer not many months 
“before his death, as a large and rambling structure, backed by a wildly 
beautiful garden that sloped down to the river. Adjoining the house was a 
spring, in which Mrs. Delius often cooled bottles of wine. The whole atmos- 
phere of the place was strikingly analogous to the mood of Delius’ music. 
Why, one wonders, were steps not taken to preserve the house, with all its 
unforgettable associations, as a memorial to him who lived only for beauty ? 


William Walton 


William Walton has recently completed an Overture, commissioned on 
behalf of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra by its veteran conductor, Dr. 
Frederick Stock. The orchestra celebrated its fiftieth anniversary towards 
the end of last year, and a number of similarly well-known European and 
American composers were asked to write works for performance at the 
Jubilee Concerts. Walton has also completed music for the forthcoming 
film of Shaw’s Major Barbara (that for Pygmalion was composed by Honegger). 
Although Walton’s Symphony did not have the success in America which it 
enjoyed here and in various European capitals, there seems to be a steadily 
growing appreciation of his work across the Atlantic. His Violin Concerto 
will be played by Heifetz this season with the Cleveland Orchestra in New 
York and with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, of which Vladimir 
Golschmann is the conductor. His Belshazzar’s Feast will be also performed 
by the combined forces of the Rocltester (N.Y.) Civic Chorus and Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 


Walt Disney films the classics 


Intense discussion has followed the premiére of Walt Disney’s latest full- 
length film, entitled Fantasia, which was produced at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, last November. From a talk I had with Leopold Stokowski 
during his private visit to London in the summer of 1939, and from reports 
in American papers, I gather that it is not merely a film “with music”. It is 
rather a synthesis of music and screen action wherein neither element 
dominates the other, and in which Mr. Disney and his colleagues have 
attempted to interpret in visual terms the images, ideas and emotions sugges- 
ted to them by the music. Various classical and modern works are drawn 
on for sound, abstract colour patterns and realistic illustration are employed 
for movement. Mr. Disney chose Stokowski as his musical collaborator, 
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the latter not only advising on the choice of works but also recording them 
for the sound track with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The music is taken from Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Ponchielli’s 
Dance of the Hours, Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier, Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette 
and Moussorgsky’s Night on the Bare Mountain. The Bach is treated 
abstractly and is depicted solely. by multi-coloured patterns. Key-colour 
enthusiasts will find rich material for further debate when the film is shown 
in England. The other items are portrayed either pictorially or program- 
matically, with all the wealth of imagination and technique that Disney 
commands. Human, animal, supernatural and imaginary characters of the 
distinctive Disney type abound throughout these numbers. The Rite of 
Spring suggests the creation of the world; Mickey Mouse essays preposterous 
miracles to the well-known Dukas music; ballet is caricatured in the Dance 
of the Hours; Moussorgsky’s grotesque tone-poem conjures up a nightmare of 
heaving mountains and infernal beings. Stokowski himself appears in. one 
scene—with Mickey Mouse; a periodic verbal commentary is supplied by the 
popular American composer and lecturer Deems Taylor. A special sound 
projecting equipment known as Fantasound was devised to reproduce the 
orchestra; its installation in any theatre where the film is to be shown requires 
three weeks’ preliminary work. At the Broadway Theatre no less than 
seventy loudspeakers were placed in various parts of the auditorium and the 
result was conceded by expert musicians to be magnificent. 

Many interesting issues are raised by this novel “‘film”—a new word is 
required to differentiate it from the usual screen show—though it would be 
presumptuous to discuss them without having seen it. But I suggest that it 
opens up fascinating vistas of a new art in which music and musicians are 
intimately concerned. That Fantasia be regarded as a first, experimental 
step capable of modification and improvement; and that in the event of 
similar films becoming a standard feature of cinema or television programmes, 
the impact on the world of serious music will be as much for better or worse, 
according to how you view it, as was that of broadcasting. 


A letter from Ernest Bloch 


Since his return to America at the beginning of 1939, no new work has 
come from Bloch’s pen. In company with one or two other composers of 
comparable stature, the tragedy of war has affected him too deeply to permit 
the uninterrupted functioning of his creative faculty. Apart from intermit- 
tent work on a second string quartet, already begun before he left Europe, 
most of Bloch’s energies have gone into detailed analyses of the Eroica 
Symphony and the fugues from the “Forty-eight”. (He never ceases to 
marvel at the classics.) He has motored most of the way from New York to 
San Francisco and also conducted some pedagogic classes at the University 
of California at Berkeley. There is, however, no corresponding interruption 
in his interest in what he once described, without malice, as ‘“‘man’s mis- 
management of the planet”’; his recent letters reveal an insight, sympathy 
and comprehension of human affairs which, within my limited experience, 
I have hardly ever seen equalled in the world of music. His attitude towards 
the war could hardly be expressed more clearly than in a letter I received 
from him shortly before Christmas. ‘‘You know me enough” he wrote, 
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“‘to imagine how I feel about these terrible events—I am living this tragedy 
hour by hour. Not a day that my thoughts are away from you all. The 
only thing that gives me courage to live is the splendid attitude of England 
—their immense courage, their fortitude, their obstinacy, their struggle and 
faith in the ultimate victory of all that we believe in and cherish. . . . Words 
cannot express what I feel for your magnificent people! They alone can save 
humanity. I envy you to be an Englishman and I wish I could share all your 
miseries. What I can do, to help, is so little. fs, 

If it seems crude, after the expression of such sentiments, to harp on 
material things, then I am compelled to be crude and must remind our concert 
organizers in general, and the B.B.C. in particular, that Bloch’s major orches- 
tral works still find no place in our concert programmes. 


Americans at home and abroad 


The few examples of modern American music performed in this country 
have not proved specially stimulating, although works by some of the younger 
writers, such as Samuel Barber and Anis Fuleihan show considerable promise. 
If, however, Randall Thompson’s second symphony, which Basil Cameron 
has been enterprising enough to include in his Royal Philharmonic programme 
on 11th January, lives up to the reputation it long ago acquired in America 
it should prove of more than ordinary interest (I write before the performance). 
Thompson was born in New York in 1893, but it is perhaps the period he 
spent in Rome and California that gives him a deportment so different from 
what we expect to find in the typical New Yorker. I met him two or three 
years ago on one of his occasional visits to England: his is a quiet and un- 
obtrusive personality, although it would be impossible not to discover his 
inherent kindliness and charm. He was at that time staying in Cornwall and 
working on a string quartet. I trust that his recent appointment to the 
directorship of the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia will not interfere too 
greatly with his creative work. 

Aaron Copland is a composer with whom we are rather more acquainted. 
Sir Adrian Boult has performed his works here on several occasions, and 
Guy Warrack—that indefatigable explorer of the orchestral repertory— 
recently broadcast the first English performance of his Outdoor Overture. 
If Thompson lacks the New Yorker’s indigenous punch and vigour, Copland 
makes up for him and still leaves some over. To describe him merely as a 
composer would be a sad understatement. Lecturing, writing, piano playing 
and conducting; propagating and arranging concerts of modern music; 
engaging ASCAP (American equivalent of the Performing Rights Society) in 
combat to obtain more adequate fees for living composers; campaigning in 
Hollywood for a better standard of music in films (he himself wrote a fine 
score for Of Mice and Men)—these are only a few of his activities that come 
casually to mind as I write. Copland also knows England, and many will 
recall with pleasure his breezy and stimulating presence when he came over 
in 1938 to witness Sir Adrian Boult conducting his El Salén México at the 
1.S.C.M. Festival. 

Virgil Thomson is an American composer and critic whom I have not yet 
met. He recently returned to America after several years residence in Paris. 
Thomson is known for his settings of Gertrude Stein—notably the opera 
Four Saints in Three Acts and the choral cantata Capital Capitals—and also 
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for the devastatingly personal criticisms he sent to American papers about 
musical events (and much else) in Paris. If Thomson’s reports were some- 
times marred by personal prejudice, they nevertheless contained occasional 
flashes of insight and made highly entertaining reading. It was somewhat 
surprising, however, that one so unconventional should recently have been 
appointed critic to the staid New York Herald Tribune and that surprise 
was doubtless shared by many others when Thomson’s first contribution was 
published. Reviewing the opening concert of the New York Philharmonic’s 
ggth season, he headed his article ‘‘ Age without Honour”’ and described the 
performances, under John Barbirolli, as ‘‘dull and brutal”. The largest 
work on the programme was Sibelius’s second symphony (by no means so 
well known in America as here). The new critic found this to be “vulgar, 
self-indulgent and provincial beyond all description’’, and proceeded to inform 
his readers, “‘if I have to hear much more of him I’ll sit down one day with 
the scores and really find out what is in them. . . . I realize that there are 
sincere Sibelius lovers in the world, though I must say I’ve never met one 
among educated professional musicians”. The sequel to all this has yet to 
be told! 


Charlie Chaplin and Music 

The Great Dictator, in which Chaplin plays the dual véles of Hynkel 
the dictator and Hynkel the downtrodden Jewish barber, is not only a superb 
film but contains here and there some interesting musical touches. One 
such is the scene in which Hynkel the barber shaves an understandably 
bewildered customer to the capricious melodies of Brahms’ fifth Hungarian 
Dance in G minor. Each new theme and figure as it enters, each tiny varia- 
tion of tempo, is matched with a perfectly synchronized movement from 
Chaplin in the course of the perilous shave. And the whole operation is 
carried through in little more than five minutes. If only I, each morning... .! 
In more serious mood, and somewhat puzzling, is the use in two widely 
divergent episodes of the Introduction to Lohengrin. In the first it is intro- 
duced while the dictator, obsessed with the all too familiar craving for world 
domination, toys carelessly with a terrestial globe. In the second it is 
heard after the barber, finding himself by chance in the place of the dictator, 
makes a terrific speech for democracy and liberty, and his sweetheart, from 
whom until this moment he has been forcibly separated, realizes that the 
new age of peace and friendship is at hand. Both in atmosphere and intention 
the two episodes are totally opposed; the worlds envisaged by the dictator 
and the barber’s sweetheart are as black is to white. What logic, then, is 
there in using the same music to accompany both aspirations? I did not 
know, by the way, that Chaplin was also a composer, but Meredith Willson, 
an American musician who compiled the score for The Great Dictator, asserts 
that the prelude to it (quite a competent piece of film music lasting several 
minutes) was written by Chaplin himself, and he has performed it as such at 
a concert in San Francisco. 


Benjamin Britten 

Benjamin Britten has composed steadily since he left England for America 
in May, 1939. His principal new works since that date are as follows: 
Les Illuminations for high voice and string orchestra, performed in Basle, 
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London and Bournemouth, and by the B.B.C.; The Young Apollo, a short 
one-movement work for piano and string orchestra; Kermesse Canadienne 
for orchestra, broadcast by Clarence Raybould last June; the afore-mentioned 
Sinfonia da Requiem, which John Barbirolli will conduct in New York this 
season; a Violin Concerto, first performed by Antonio Brosa at a New York 
Philharmonic concert last March, and scheduled for its first English hearing 
at an L.P.O. Queen’s Hall concert, with Thomas Matthews as soloist, next 
month. He is also engaged on a stage work entitled Paul Bunyan, the 
libretto for which was compiled by his confederate W. H. Auden. The 
Violin Concerto is a sober, sometimes pathetic composition, although the 
solo part is not lacking in “fireworks” passages. This, and the intensely 
serious Sinfonia da Requiem, suggest that the element of flippancy and 
caricature in Britten’s work that reached its highest point in the Piano 
Concerto, Op. 13, has for the time being at least been discarded for a more 
serious style of address. If that is so, his sternest critics and his closest 
friends will be equally pleased. 


Shorter Notes : 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who has been conducting in Australia and Canada, 
is now fulfilling engagements in America. He is preparing his suite from 
Handel’s The Faithful Shepherd for publication as well as new editions of 
certain classical works. . . . Stravinsky’s latest work, a Symphony was given 
its first performance at Chicago in November, the composer conducting. It is 
in C major, lasts twenty-five minutes, and is said to be based on a Biblical sub- 
ject.... The I.S.C.M. Festival, which failed to materialize either in Budapest or 
New York last year, will now be held in New York this spring. . . . Rachmanin- 
off has completed a new suite of Danses Symphoniques which will be given by 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra this season. . . . Congratula- 
tions to Miss Harriet Cohen—who stayed away from her London home on the 
night it was bombed, has taken up A.R.P. work as a telephone operator at a 
post near Marble Arch, and has organized a most enjoyable series of concerts 
on Wednesday evenings at the Dorchester Hotel. Miss Cohen recently gave 
the first English performance of Bloch’s piano suite Visions and Prophecies, 
which is dedicated to her. ... The following musicians have recently 
arrived in America: Nadia Boulanger, Stanley Chapple, Anthony Collins, 
Karl Geiringer, Alexander Gretchaninoff, Darius Milhaud, Georg Szell and 
Bruno Walter. Weingartner remains in Switzerland. Julian Bautista, the 
well-known Spanish composer, is now resident in Buenos Aires. . . In addition 
to Benjamin Britten, the following English composers are writing, or have 
recently completed symphonies: Lennox Berkeley, Alan Bush, Christian 
Darnton, Eric Fenby, Eugene Goossens, and Edmund Rubbra (his fourth). 


Move about Stokowski 

Stokowski was scheduled to ‘conduct the world premiére of Shostakovitch’s 
Sixth Symphony at Philadelphia on 29th November. He has himself com- 
posed a Negro Rhapsody for chorus and orchestra, to be performed in America 
this season. In the course of the interview I had with him in 1939 I suggested 
he should read a certain book on music, to which came the surprising though 
typical reply: “I am sorry, but I read nothing but Chinese literature now’’! 
In the original ? 


RESONATOR. 


Correspondence 


103, BEDFORD STREET SOUTH, 
LIVERPOOL, 7. 
20th October, 1940. 


The Editor, THE Music REviEew. 


S1r,—Homer nods, even a Homer among writers on music, and it is surprising 
to find in your last issue that Professor Dent is among the many who simply cannot 
get rid of the idea that Palestrina composed in Strict Counterpoint. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Dent is not also among those whom he mentions as calling 
it “‘a historical style, the style of Palestrina and his own century”. 

R. O. Morris’ Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century not only does the 
revolutionary things Professor Dent mentions—it gives an account of contrapuntal 
technique in the sixteenth century, including Palestrina’s. Yet previous writers 
are continuing to write books on “strict counterpoint’’ lines and claim in their 
prefaces that they (each one alone) are really conversant with Palestrina’s works. 
Jeppesen’s new book I have not seen, but it seems from Professor Dent’s remarks 
that he still gives semibreve canti fermi to be worked at in the “five species’’, though 
making this a preliminary to more musical efforts (heaven knows why the student 
must be covered with a pall of darkness as a preliminary). Jeppesen’s previous 
book mentions Morris’ with much approval, while disapproving of it as a pedagogical 
work which I am sure it was not meant to be: it is a work of thorough research on 
real music. And there are at any rate two good editions of Palestrina and editions 
of his technically less circumscribed contemporaries available. 

I beg your leave to make the following statements as one who has “done strict 
counterpoint” and, later, studied not only Morris, but the composers in question 
and written exercises in their styles. ‘‘Strict counterpoint”’ is not a style at all and 
never was. It is not the codification of any music that ever existed. It does not 
bear the same relation to Palestrina’s or to any other sixteenth-century music as 
Ovidian metre does to classical education, because Ovidian metre is the technique 
of Ovid—here again is the mistaken identification of ‘‘strict counterpoint” with 
sixteenth-century technique. Professor Dent’s analogy of a dead language is similar: 
“‘strict counterpoint” was never a live one. 

The change between Palestrina and Bach, that from rhythm (that is, flow) to 
accent (that is, stress) certainly caused the ‘‘ emergence of the classical key-system”’, 
but, as Professor Dent says, exercises in “‘strict counterpoint” took little or no 
account of the pre-diatonic modes. In any case, building “strict counterpoints” 
on semibreve canti fermi is a fairly useless way of learning modal counterpoint (!) 
just because pre-diatonic music had not accent-rhythm but flow-rhythm (i.e. 
flowing with the pitch-accent or stress-accent—it comes to the same when set to 
music) in each separate voice; that is the all-important thing. The bar-line, when it 
was used, was a mere convenience of writing to show you where you were, so to 
speak, and if there was any unit it was the minim rather than the semibreve. 

Now why do we all still harp on Palestrina? Because his technique is the best 
for the student to imitate; he shows, as against the aesthetically equally great 
merits of Vittoria and Lassus, marvellous variety within the smallest technique— 
very much like the verses of Racine. This is the best discipline. Professor Dent 
declares that “‘students who read [Morris’} book can only wonder distractedly 
what is allowed and what is forbidden”. The answer is the first sentence of my 
second paragraph. By going to Palestrina direct, the student can employ the course 
recommended by Professor Dent in connection with Jeppesen’s new book, that of 
working in imitation of sixteenth-century ‘‘fugue” before working at Bachian 
fugue. But, as Professor Dent believes, it is not difficult ‘‘to write something 
which vaguely reproduces the haymonic colour of Palestrina’ (italics mine); the 
need of a guide for the student is then evident. The student must learn to study. 
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Thus “strict counterpoint” is not ‘“‘a matter of musical history’, but one of 
the history of teaching musical composition. 

Who invented ‘‘strict counterpoint” ? 

Who cares? Fux does not bear all the guilt. Perhaps it was the result of Pales- 
trina’s manuscripts being hidden away in Roman church libraries and of the 
tradition being handed down orally in Italy, South Germany and Austria, and the 
consequent distortions and misunderstandings. Why semibreve canti fermi? I 
think because they provided the simplest framework, that of the whole-bar, which 
was itself the worst misunderstanding. 

Discipline is essential, agreed. But standing in an unnatural position for an 
hour every morning before breakfast is discipline, though not useful; it bears no 
relation to the day’s work. 

And the Great Masters! Yes, they were brought up on it, on this system in 
vacuo, though they did not realise it was such. As young students they must all 
have wondered where it came from—especially Beethoven. Bach learnt more 
from studying actual music and copying it out than he did from pedagogues. The 
other masters, too, succeeded because of their genius and in spite of ‘‘ strict counter- 
point”. The nearest thing to it is the great contrapuntal feat in the Jupiter 
Symphony, but that is informed with the hidden fire of Mozart, and it comes as 
an astounding plus ultra towards the end of a great movement which one would 
think had finished itself. 

“Strict counterpoint” is not and never was music—it was (and is, unhappily) 
an artificial method or system by and for pedagogues who think overmuch about 
disciplining the student and too little of real-life music. In my experience as a 
student (if I may be so blunt) the more a pedagogue favours “strict counterpoint”’ 
the less he knows Palestrina and sixteenth-century music generally. 


Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK TROTT. 


[Professor DENT writes:—Mr. Trott has read my article in a hurry, and has not 
read Jeppesen at all. Otherwise it seems that he and I are in complete agreement, 
except that perhaps we have used the term “strict counterpoint”’ in different senses. 
He seems to use it only for the teaching of unimportant people with whom he and 
I both disagree; and I have used it as meaning not only the ‘“‘discipline’”’ but also 
the actual style in which Palestrina and his contemporaries composed. 

Mr. Trott seems to object to canti fermi in semibreves, as Corder did; but that 
method goes back to Morley and Zarlino who lived in the Palestrina period, more 
or less; it was not invented by Fux. And if Mr. Trott will refer to Grove he will 
see that the “‘species’”’ or orders existed long before Fux, though in forms that we 
do not usually practise nowadays. There is a perfectly obvious reason for the 
semibreve canti fermi, as the innumerable In Nomines (among other things) show: 
it was necessary to learn to write counterpoint against a plainsong. Mr. Trott is 
perhaps a plainsong enthusiast on‘ modern lines, and follows Solesmes in the inter- 
pretation of it; no doubt that is perfectly right. But it is a historical fact that 
from the days of Josquin or earlier down to those of Beethoven and later plainsong 
was rigid and sung in semibreves, or still longer notes; and after the emergence of 
modern notation (i.e. from about 1500 onwards, certainly from 1600 onwards) 
musicians often wrote plainsong down in semibreves, and not in Gregorian notation ; 
I have seen any number of manuscript examples—Alessandro Scarlatti for instance. 

Whether Morris’ book is pedagogical or not we must ask Morris himself; but 
the fact remains that teachers and students use it. They can learn an enormous 
amount from it, but not ‘what is allowed” at various university and other exam- 
inations. 

Mr. Trott says: ‘‘Strict counterpoint is not a matter of musical history but 
one of the history of teaching musical composition’. But I should say that the 
history of teaching music was just as much part of the total history of music as 
the history of taste and criticism and the history of writing musical history (which 
has recently been the subject of an excellent American book, to which I have 
referred—W. D. Allen’s Philosophy of Music History). 
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I don’t know what Mr. Trott means by ‘‘im vacuo” as regards the study of 
counterpoint by Mozart and other great masters. Mozart studied with Padre 
Martini and had the greatest devotion and veneration for him; Mozart’s exercises 
are still in existence, as Beethoven’s are. And as regards Beethoven, Mr. Trott 
might note that it was Haydn with whom B. was dissatisfied, whereas he got along 
very happily with Albrechtsberger. No doubt both Martini and Albrechtsberger 
were very much better teachers than the people under whom Mr. Trott suffered; 
and again it is a historical fact that the contrapuntal style of Mozart and his con- 
temporaries (or nearly) such as Caldara and Lotti and many others who wrote 
excellent solid church music of that period was based on the teaching which Fux 
codified and Martini taught, and it was certainly not what we now, thanks to 
Morris, Jeppesen and others, regard as the real style of Palestrina. 

When Mr. Trott talks about the “fire of Mozart’s genius” he is just shirking 
analysis. I admit the genius willingly, but I maintain that it is our duty to analyse 
it and try to find out “how it was done” rather than to go down on our knees 
before it. 

But I do not want to quarrel with Mr. Trott at all, for I am sure that funda- 
mentally we are in complete agreement. ] 


AMEN HousE, WARWICK SQUARE, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. 
25th November, 1940. 


The Editor, THE Music REVIEW. 


Srr,—On page 390 of THE Music Review, Vol. I, No. 4, undated, your contri- 
butor ‘‘M.H.”’, who is identified on page 392 of the same issue as Mary Houghton, 
makes an incorrect assertion about Mr. William Walton. Mr. Walton has never 
a to orchestrate any pieces of any kind for a ‘‘commissioned” work. 

The facts are that no orchestration of Mr. Walton’s Duets exists, and that 
Mr. Walton is, at the commission of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, writing a 
new Overture for performance under Dr. Frederick Stock. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 


HuBeErt J. Foss, 
Musical Editor, Oxford University Press. 
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Bowen, Walter Leigh, T. B. Pitfield, William Walton and Thomas Wood. 
(Oxford University Press [Milford].) 2s., 2s. 6d., 2s., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 
2s. respectively. 


Schubert, Franz. Arpeggione Sonata, arr. Watson Forbes. Viola part. 
(Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 1s. 6d. 
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The Orchesiva in the XVIIIth Century. By Adam Carse. Pp.176. (Heffer, 
Cambridge.) tos. 6d. 

An Anatomy of Inspiration. By Rosamond E. M. Harding. Pp. 118. 
(Heffer, Cambridge.) 4s. 6d. 

A Study of Twentieth Century Harmony. By René Lenormand: tr. by 
Herbert Antcliffe. Pp. 142. (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 6s. 
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A NEW LONDON ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTS AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 


Mr. Sydney Beer has formed a new orchestra, to be known as the Sydney 
Beer Symphony Orchestra. The ensemble will make its first appearance at 
a series of six concerts to be given at the Savoy Theatre on Saturday after- 
noons in January, February and March. The members of the Blech and 
Hirsch Quartets will lead the string groups and equally well-known London 
instrumentalists are included in the wind sections. 

Since the beginning of the war, concert programmes in London have 
tended to become increasingly conservative. Reliance has been placed, in 
the main, on a small collection of the most hackneyed classical symphonies 
and concertos, while the works of living composers have been largely ignored. 
One of Mr. Beer’s aims in presenting this new concert series will be to counter- 
act this tendency, and the programmes will therefore contain, in addition to a 
selection from the classics, a considerable number of works by modern com- 
posers. Barték’s Divertimento for strings, Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf 
and Martinu’s Tre Ricercari will be performed for the first time in London; 
and works by Bloch, Ibert, Stravinsky, Chausson, Koddly, Fauré, Delius, 
Ravel and Debussy will also be given. 

The soloists will be Louis Kentner and Noel Mewton Wood (piano), 
Josef Hassid (violin), Joan Hammond (soprano) and John Amadio (flute) 
who is also the principal flute of the orchestra. Programmes containing full 
details of the six concerts will be issued in the near future. 
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Cart ENGEL, Editor 
(Published in America) 


“ By far the most important of the American periodicals from the 
point of view of musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. 
It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has published 
valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on music 
in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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